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RITES AND CUSTOMS ASSOCIATED WITH MARRIAGE IN 
A NORTH INDIAN VILLAGE 


PA ek 
N. S. Reppy 


The following description of marriage ceremonies is based on 
my field observations in the village of Senapur, Jaunpur District, 
' Hastern U.P. Apart from being an interested witness of a number 
of weddings, I have very closely followed up the details of the rites 
and rituals in one Thakur’s marriage, one Ahir’s and one Lohar’s. 
The account may be taken to represent the ceremonies as observed 
among these three castes, though the main body of custom is practi- 
cally the same among all the sections of Hindus excepting the Chamars. 
Marriage season in this area is the summer, when people are off their 
toil in the fields and can find enough time to engage themselves in 
prolonged celebrations. Kew marriages take place in other seasons. 
Child marriages are widely prevalent and they constitute the norm 
among the lower castes. Brahmins and Thakurs, though they per- 
form marriages after puberty, yet prefer to have them during the raw 
youth of the couples. 

After the parents and elders settle a match, there takes place 
in the groom’s house the betrothal ceremony, called baraichha, at which 
five members of the bride’s side including the family priest are present, 
and the father or guardian of the bride makes a formal cash present 
to the groom. Generally the date of wedding is settled on this day 
itself. Among the higher castes like the Brahmans and Thakurs, 
a few weeks in advance of matrimony, a ceremony called tilak is again 
performed, at which the visiting party from the bride’s place offers 
to the groom a fixed sum of money which constitutes the dowry. 
Among the lower castes, the tilak ceremony forms a part of the rites 
performed on the wedding eve. (The ritual details of it which are 
essentially the same among all the castes, are described in the second 


part). 
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Aighal : 

In several ceremonies connected with marriage, women play an 
important part. Generally an elderly woman of the family, provided 
she is not a widow, plays the aighal, the chief celebrant. She may 
be the mother, father’s mother, or the elder brother’s wife of the person 
to be married. The aighal has to perform a number of ceremonial 
jobs herself, besides undertaking a few more together with her husband. 
She has a leading role in setting things ready for almost every rite. 


Urad Chuna: 


The starting point for a long series of preparatory rites that herald 
the actual wedding, is a simple rite the chief feature of which is that 
a few women ceremonially jerk out wrad or black gram from winnow- 
ing plates. The pandit fixes the day for this ceremony anywhere 
between five and nine days before the marriage. On that date, five 
women sit in a row with a carpet spread before them, each holding 
a winnowing plate containing black gram. The Nain (wife of family 
barber) applies a little of oil over their foreheads along the parting 
of hair and sets vermilion over it. The other women assembled there 
sing a series of five songs. At the end of each song, the women holding 
the winnowing plates jerk out a little gram over the carpet. When 
the fifth song draws to a close, all the remaining gram is jerked 
out. The gram is collected again. The Nain marks the grinding 
stone with oil dots, while another woman follows her daubing 
vermilion over them.The aighal and some other woman now grind 
the gram which they have regathered. 

On the same day the Nain makes a dimunitive ornamental oven. 
She presses soft mud into the shape of an up-turned platter with 
a rim of about three inches. Figuring out four equal portions in the 
circular surface, a round hole is made in the centre of each segment. 
These openings stand for the vessel seats of the ordinary oven. At 
one point, the rim is cut into, making for a small opening into the vacant 
cavity beneath. This is left to dry until the day before the wed- 
ding, when it is installed in its proper place. 


Haldi-Madow : 


Two days before the wedding, a ceremony, haldi-madow, takes 
place. If, however, that particular day is not auspicious the priest 
might indicate that it be performed a day earlier or later. 

The word haldi means turmeric and here it refers to the final act 
of ceremony, namely, the annointing of the bride or the groom with 
a paste of turmeric, barley flour and mustard oil. The second word 
madow is a corruption of mandap, meaning pavilion. Though only 
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at the bride’s place a regular pavilion is erected, this term is used even 
in regard to the ceremony at the groom’s place where a single bamboo 
pole is erected on the occasion. The ceremony is also known as 
matumangara. The meaning of this word is obscure. Some try to 
explain that it refers to the act of distribution of oil. ; 

Before the ceremony is to commence, the Nain mixes rice flour 
and groundnut cake into a paste and plasters it in the form of an arch 
on the wall of a room chosen for the purpose. This room which is 
called kohabar, serves as a repository of several articles of sanctity 
and also as a venue for certain rites to follow. 

On being informed by the Nain, the womenfolk representing 
the families of kinsmen set out to attend the ceremony. The lower 
castes invite, besides their relatives, some Thakur women who may 
be from the families of their jajmans, or landlords or neighbours living 
in face to face contact. The women of the caste who attend the cere- 
mony bring with them each a handful of grain, either barley or gram 
or a mixture of both. This contribution by the kin, known as akath, 
is piled in a corner of the ceremonial site and is later taken by the Nain. 
(This practice is not observed among the Thakurs). 

The Nain gets ready the requisite articles. She gets two varieties 
of grass, dub and kush, and makes small cups of leaves. In one of the 
cups she keeps turmeric paste, and in the other a little curd. Both 
of them are kept in a platter along with some rice, saraso, jawain, 
areca nuts and a few yarn threads to each of which a mango leaf is 
tied in the centre. The latter are called suths. In the platter are 
also kept two important articles, the kangan and the ghatariz. The 
former is a wrist band of yarn dyed in turmeric paste to which are 
tied a bit of mango leaf, an iron ring and a small bundle of turmeric- 
pasted cloth, containing jawain and saraso. The ghatarw consists 
of five pieces of turmeric, a bit of jaggery, one areca nut and one 

16, 
fs The pandit hands over a copper coin and a turmeric piece to be 
buried underneath the bamboo pole which is to be erected. While 
the pole is being secured, a few persons hold it aloft. On their backs 
the Nain makes an impression, dipping her hand in turmeric paste. 

A plough-beam is fastened parallel to the bamboo pole. A few 
plantain saplings are brought, and, while one of them is juxtaposed 
alongside of the bamboo and plough-beam, the rest in their fibrous and 
flexible state are used to fasten the beam to the pole. In the top band 
is fixed a sugga or parrot constellation made by the Lohar in wood. 
It is a ramificatory frame-work with a central vertical rod from which 
four prominent, horizontal shoulders emerge and upon each of which 
one or more pegs stand upward bearing the impressionistic represen- 
tations of parrots at their ends. Beneath the main shoulders also 
emerge horizoutal pegs bearing similar parrots, 
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Curiously enough, neither the plough-beam nor the sugga were 
fastened to the beam at the matmangara ceremony of the Lohar’s 
wedding!. They explained to me how they did not find time for 
making sugga, which they could do themselves by recalling a proverb 
that a Lohar did not find time to chop the poles for the litter of his 
own dead and a Kahar, always drawing water for others, himself 
died of thirst. This work was left to be accomplished on the follow- 
ing day. 

contaawere the bamboo pole are kept a number of household im- 
plements—the grindstone, the flat stone, the pestle, and the plank. 
The space to the west of the pole is left vacant to be used for the 
ceremonies to follow. The Nain plasters this site with cowdung and 
draws a design (chowk) with barley flour in a rectangular shape with 
circular formations at the corners, zigzagged by parallel and cross 
lines. She pours a little barley in the centre of the design. A small 
pot containing oil is placed on it. The aghal sits near the pot where- 
upon the Nain marks #ka on her forehead with vermilion and then 
places five morsels of rice and jaggery into her joined hands. She 
tucks them in her lap and goes about distributing oil to all the guests 
and purjans. At the end of it, she puts vermillion dots on the imple- 
ments round the bamboo pole. 

Even while the distribution of oil proceeds some women of the 
household are busy in decorating a pot that is to be installed as kalsa. 
The Kohar will have supplied a few new pots on that day. One small 
pot is chosen to be decorated. The women take cow-dung, press it 
in their fists and fix the lengthened morsels round the pot below the 
neck. If one row is made up of horizontally fixed morsels, the next 
is of vertical ones. 

In setting up the sacred pot or kalsa, there was this difference of 
procedure between the Lohar’s function and the others. In the 
former case the kalsa was kept on a base formed of earth which was 
ceremonially brought by five young girls. In the other two functions, 
the pot was settled upon a little of barley grain. 

The sacred earth itself is brought in all ceremonies of this kind in 
the following way: A new basket, dawri is supplied by the Dharkar. 
In that are put the ghatarii bundle, one earthen lainp, a little of 
barley, five turmeric pieces, one arecanut and one copper coin. Then, 
five girls receive vermilion marks on their foreheads and a little of 
rice and jaggery from the hands of the Nain. Tucking the rice and 
jaggery in their waist folds, they set out, led by a Chamar boy or a 
Chamar girl who plays on a small drum. The Nain, on reaching a 
nearby field or tank, puts vermilion marks on the drum and deposits 


1. The reference is to the ceremonies in the i > 
nephew. wedding of Ram Harak’s son and 
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the ghatarii upon it fora while. She marks a circle with barley flour 
and puts dots here and there with vermilion. She digs the ground 
within the circle, whereupon the five girls carry a clod of earth each. 
They pile them near the madow pole. Then the Nain uses part of 
this earth to make an ordinary oven which is kept in the kohabar 
room, to be used on the day following the marriage. After bringing 
the earth, the same batch of girls repair to the nearby well where 
worship is offered as the Nain puts five vermillion marks on the edge. 

When the sacred pot is kept in its place, two women sit face to face 
with their heads covered by a single sheet. In this posture they 
sieve flour into the new winnowing plate. The aighal puts a little 
black gram into the grindstone and ceremonially turns it once. (The 
gram remains there until it is taken out on the following day). The 
flour just sieved is mixed with a little of turmeric powder and mustard 
oil, and nine balls are made of it. These are later deposited in the 
kohabar to be offered to several deities after the marriage. In the 
remainder of this, a little more of turmeric powder and mustard oil 
are mixed and the paste is used to anoint the bride or the groom. 

After all this is done by the womenfolk, the priest steps in to per- 
form his part. With turmeric paste he writes the radical letter OM 
on the pot. Then he installs the cow-dung images of Ganesh and. 
Gauri in leaf-cups and daubs the same with turmeric and vermilion. 
In the meantime, a woman lits a ghee-fed wick in an earthen saucer, 
while another brings a little fire (burning dung cake). The bride or 
the groom as the case may be is now brought in and seated a few feet 
to the west of the bamboo pole, facing east on a plank specially made 
for the purpose. The priest recites samkalpa or the initial invocation. 
Then he hands a ring of kush grass to the betrothed to be worn on the 
ring finger of the right hand, following which the aachaman is per- 
formed. This consists in the pandit pouring a little water into the 
hands of the betrothed which thrice he sips and the fourth time drops 
on the ground, feigning to wash his hand. 

Invoking Ganesh and Gauri the priest places a betel leaf and 
jaggery and rice in the leaf cups containing the idols. Then he makes 
a small circle on the floor with the turmeric paste. This represents 
the earth. Worship is offered by placing a little turmeric-dyed yarn, 
ghee and a little jaggery to the recitation of mantras. The betrothed 
is asked to place a little of jaggery and rice over the fire. 

The kalsa is filled with water. Among all the lower castes, includ- 
ing Lohars and Ahirs, the paternal aunt or sister of the betrothed 
fills the pot. This is the exclusive right of sisters and paternal aunts. 
The woman who fulfils this function receives one rupee. At both the 
Lohar and Ahir! functions paternal aunts performed this function, 


1, The Ahir’s function referred to herein was Ram Raj Ahir’s son’s marriage 
ceremony. 
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and the present was distributed among all the paternal aunts and 
sisters. Among the Thakurs this function is not performed by any 
of the kinswomen. The Kahar woman who daily draws water for them 
fills the kalsa. She is paid a special fee of two annas on this occa- 
sion. When the pot is filled with water, the priest puts a blade of 
kush grass in it whereupon another woman puts a pie. The former 
spreads a few mango leaves over its mouth and covers it with an 
earthen saucer filled with barley. Atop of it he sets the earthen lamp 
with its ghee-fed wick. 

Then the kangan is tied by the priest round the wrist of the 
betrothed. If it is the groom, the kangan is tied on the right wrist 
and if it is the bride, it is tied on the left. At this time he hands over 
the swths (yarn pieces holding mango leaves) to the Nain who ties 
them to the bamboo pole, the pestle, the handle of the grind-stone and 
the small grinder over the flat stone. 

The pandit receives his fee and retires from the scene. The Nain 
places a little rice, jaggery and a few pieces of dub grass or mango 
leaves in the hands of the betrothed who sits with hands joined and 
knees inflected to the height of his chest. Five girls, one after another, 
stand in front of the boy, pick up pieces of the dub or mango leaves 
and press them on his feet and shoulders, finally waving the right 
hand around the head. Each girl does this five times. This is 
called Chumna, the affectionate touch. 

The betrothed goes into the Kohabar room where he deposits 
the contents in his hands at the base of the painted wall. This small 
pile of rice and gur is the perquisite of the Nain. Then he returns 
and sits on the plank whereupon he is annointed with the mixture 
of flour, turmeric and mustard oil by the little girls and the aighal. 
An alternative as it has been observed in the Lohar’s ceremony, is 
to drop them in the madow itself. In the case of the Thakur bride}, 
she held in her hand a dudhi (flour and jaggery pressed into the shape 
of a ball) besides the usual rice and jaggery. After annointing the 
betrothed, the aighal and some other woman place a little of barley 
in a stone mortar, take up the pestle and turn it over the grain. After 
turning it five times they bang it onec. The other women sing at 
this time. This ceremony is known as Kuswm. The betrothed is 
not to bathe on the subsequent days. He is thrice annointed on each 
of the following two days and is given ceremonial bath prior to the main 
marriage ceremony. 

In the case of the Lohar marriage cited above, two boys were to 
be married on the same day. So, two bamboo poles were erected 
in the courtyard on a north-south axis within a distance of a few feet 
from each other. Two planks were placed for the boys to sit upon. 


1, The reference is to the ceremony in the marriage of Ambika Singh’s daughter. 
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The elder of the grooms sat to the right, facing the southern pole and 
the younger to his left facing the northern pole. All the items of the 
ceremony including the aachman, hom, and chumna were first gone 
through by the elder one and then by the younger. 

At the same time when this ceremony is performed at the groom’s 
place, it is also performed at the bride’s place. The one chief distinc- 
tion is that in the latter case a pavilion is erected around the main 
bamboo pole using either four poles in the four corners of a rectangle 
or eight with an additional one in the median of cach side. A Barai, 
(betel-seller) whose special assignment it is, provides light roof with 
sarpat rushes over this bamboo structure. For the groom’s ceremony 
only a single pole is erected without any semblance of a pavilion. 


Marri-Pugsa 


The day in between the haldi-madow and the wedding is known as 
bhatwan. Before noon that day, the Nain paints red with gerw powder 
the previously marked white arch in the kohabar room. The groom 
is annointed in the madow for the third time in the day. Following 
it, a ceremony, matri-puja, is performed by the guardian couple, the 
aighal and her husband, who shall have fasted until then. Matri-puja 
actually means worship of the mother and in this context it connotes 
worship of mother-earth as well as ancestors. 

The round earthen structure in the form of an oven made on the 
day of the wrad ceremony is placed near the madow. On the four 
openings of it are settled four earthen hundies. In each of them 
is put a little rice, pulse and two dhudies (balls of barley and gur). 
The Nain winds a length of yarn around the chul and around one of 
the earthen vessels. In the centre of the chul between the four 
openings are deposited a little of akshat (turmeric-dyed rice), curd, 
an arecanut and one pie. These objects are covered by an earthen 
saucer, The guardian couple take out the black gram put in the 
grindstone on the previous day and sit opposite to each other with 
their heads covered by a sheet. In between them they keep a flat 
stone, put the gram over it and, spinkling water, grind it into a paste 
with the smaller stone, lodha. With this paste the rim of the earthen 
saucer is glued to the surface of the chul. The chul and the lid are 
dotted with vermilion. In this state, it is said to embody the ancestral 
spirits, wherefore it is also called purkha-puraniya, meaning forefathers. 
The ancestral spirits so summoned on this occasion are supposed to 
lend sanctity to the kanyadan ceremony later on. 

A new saree is brought out and kept over the ground in the madow 
with its folds flung loose. A part of it, pulled above the ground level, 
is made to give an appearance of the veil over the head of a woman. 
The man who shall have fasted on the day deposits over the lower 
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part of the saree five handsful of rice and pulse besides five dudhies. 
This is the worship of mother-earth. 

Thereupon, the Nain sticks five morsels of cow-dung on either 
side of the main entrance of the house. The aighal’s husband dips 
his finger in ghee and puts a dot over each of the dung morsels. He 
is followed by the aighal who puts vermilion over the ghee. The former 
sticks a little of ber ieaf over each of the morsels and the latter sprinkles 
a little curd. The aighal bends close to the wall and touches each 
morsel with the tresses over her left cheek. This marks the end of 
the ceremony. All the earthen vessels over the chul and the saree 
with the offerings over it are removed into the kohabar. These offer- 
ings of pulse and rice and dudhies ave mixed together and each kins- 
woman is given five handsful. The guests from higher castes receive 
sweet-meats. 


KOHATAREKA-PATARI 


Between Matri-Puja and the departure of the groom for the bride’s 
village there is a ceremony, kohatareka patari. Li the groom has to set 
out in the morning of the day of wedding, this ceremony takes place 
the previous afternoon, that is, after matrt puja is over. If his bride’s 
village is closely situated and he can leave in the evening of the day 
of marriage, the function is held at the time of the afternoon meal. 
For the bride the ceremony is conducted invariably in the afternoon 
of the day of marriage. 

The groom and four boys sit in a row. Food is served for them 
on leaf plates. The Nain brings a tumbler of water, round the neck 
of which a suth (turmeric-dyed yarn) is tied. She hoids the tumbler 
above the heads of the boys and first tilts out a little water on the 
grovm’s head. She says charhal (to mount). The groom repeats 
the word. She drops a little water on the head of the next boy and 
says wtaral (to get down). He repeats the word. The Nain does the 
same with the other boys also and they all repeat utaral. 

They begin to eat the food. After all of them have finished eating, 
the groom folds his leaf plate. His eyes are blind-folded by a cloth 
band, and the aighal leads him out of the house to a nearby dung- 
hill. Women follow them singing. The Nain carries a winnowing 
plate on which are kept a tumbler of water, an earthen cup of oil, 
a little vermilion and rice. She scratches the surface and forms a 
shallow pit over the dunghill. The groom deposits the leaf plate there 
and the Nain coversit up. She sprinkles a little water over the surface, 
marks dots with oil and vermilion and throws a little rice. There- 
upon they ail return singing. This ceremony is the same for the bride 
also, who sits to dine in the company of four young girls. 
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After the kohatareka patari ceremony is over, a number of women 
proceed to the house of the Gond who makes the parched and puffed 
rice. On the matumangara day itself a Gond woman receives from 
the family of the betrothed some grain along with a dhudi and one pie 
This is called purahat and constitutes an advance payment for the 
Gond who has to parch the paddy and keep it ready for the occasion. 
Usually one quarter of the grain received in purahat from a particular 
jajyman is used to make the lava that is supplied to him on this occasion. 
The procession which includes kinswomen and the Nain is led by 
Chamar drummers. The Nain carries in a new winnowing plate a 
cup of mustard oil, a little of flour, vermilion, one dhudi and four pies. 
The Godiniya (the Gond’s wife) brings forth parched rice in an old 
winnowing plate and greets the party outside the entrance of her house. 
The Nain and the Godiniya sit facing each other. The former makes 
a tika on the latter’s forehead with mustard oil and vermilion and offers 
her the contents in her winnowing plate. They exchange the lava 
five times between them, each time one jerking out the contents from 
her winnowing plate into the other’s. As they do this, the women 
around sing a song of promiscuous suggestions involving the Godiniay’s 
parentage. The song begins with the allegation that the Godiniya’s 
mother had five husbands. 'The next series of stanzas suggest adul- 
terous bed fellow-ship between paired categories of kin comprising 
the women relatives of the Godiniya and the men-folk of the Nain’s 
family. Thus it couples up the mother of the Godiniya and the father 
of the Nain, the mausi (maternal aunt) of the Godiniya and the mausa 
(maternal aunt’s husband) of the Nain, the mami of the Godiniya and 
the mama of the Nain, and so on. 

At the fifth jerk the lava is finally received in the new winnowing 
plate of the Nain and the womenfolk return home led by the drummers 
with the Nain carrying the lava. The bringing of Java is attended by 
the same ceremony at the groom’s as well as the bride’s place. 

While all the Thakurs get lava invariably from one of the few 
Gond families in this village, some of the families of the other castes 
depend on Kandus (merchant caste) for its supply. 

The lava brought by the bride’s and the groom’s parties are to be 
mixed at the time of the wedding and used in the lava-parichan cere- 
mony. A variant method of bringing Java is to arrange to meet the 
Godiniya at a particular spot in a nearby field. At the Ahir’s 
marriage which I witnessed in the neighbouring village of Kachuvan, 
following the groom’s party from Senapur, the bride’s kinswomen 
set out to the nearby fields to meet the Godiniya there.1 Even the 


1 The wedding was that of Ram Raj Ahir’s son. 
2 
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woman who exchanged Lava with the Godiniya in this case was not 
the Nain, but the aighal herself. 


NAHACHHU-NAHAVAN 


Nahachhu-nahavan is the ceremonial bath and adornment of the 
groom before he sets out on the bridal journey, and of the bride before 
she is led to the hymeneal venue. The groom might go through this 
ceremony either in the morning or in the afternoon of the day of 
marriage, according to the requirements of time taken to cover the 
distance to the bride’s place. Before the commencement of the bath, 
the paternal aunt makes a shallow pit in the countyard of the house, 
digging five times with a kudar. The groom is seated there and given 
a bath. A pot is held at his nape to collect water that trickles down 
his choti (the thin bunch of hair at the back of the head). This water 
has to be sent to the bride’s place to be used in her bath. As the bath 
progresses, the kinswomen one after the other wave around his head 
with their hands, holding coins which they deposit in a platter. These 
coins are taken by the Nain. 

By the time the groom is led to the madow, there are kept in a win- 
nowing plate five small balls of barley flour. These are meant for 
the purjans. The Nain helps the groom to put on his bridal robes. 
Over an usual dhoti, he wears a long gown reaching down to the ankles. 
This is called joda-jama. <A long piece of cloth is worn across the 
chest known as kanhawar ; this folded piece of cloth emerges from the 
back of the waist, the two ends running diagonally over the chest 
and reaching the back again over the shoulders. He may also put on. 
a small piece of cloth, rumal, over the left shoulder. If he doesn’t 
wear it for the journey, he wears it later during the main ceremony | 
of marriage. Finally, he puts on the maur or marriage crown. This is 
supplied by the Mali and is made of a frame of bamboo splinters, 
profusely pasted over with tinsel paper. With three circular rows 
joined at a few inches from each other, by vertical columns of splinters, 
it tapers into a conical shape at the top and has a pinnacle of a glit- 
tering pad and flowing tinsel wires. The face of the groom is covered 
by a bunch of shining threads with flower-like ends hanging from the 
foreside of the crown. It is fixed over the head of the groom with 
the help of a turban. 

_ After putting on this attire, the groom sits down and the Nai places 
in his joined hands a little rice and a ball of jaggery. The aighal 
does the parichhan turning her hand round the head of the groom 
and gives a coin to the Nain. Then the latter sets about painting his 
feet. Several kinswomen repeat the parichhan with a pie and give it 
to a purjan or any other poor woman. When the painting of the feet 
is over, the Nain receives the rice and jaggery from the groom in a 
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little basket. She is again given a coin of two annas. The younger 
brother of the groom is seated by his side to the left. He is the saha- 
balla or the best-man. If the groom has no younger brother, any 
cousin can fill this place. His feet are also painted by the Nain. The 
pandit daubs the foreheads of the groom and the best-man with sandal- 
wood paste. 

The materna! uncle of the groom performs the imli-ghatana cere- 
mony. The Nain gives him a: mango leaf with which he first touches 
the dung morsels on the kalsa. Then he waves it round the boy’s 
head and puts it in his mouth. The groom nibbles a bit of it. Five 
times it is thus waved round his head and put in his mouth. After 
this, the aighal from behind puts her hand forward and the boy spits 
the nibled bits of leaf into her hand. The maternal uncle gives him 
water to drink. He again spits the wate: into the aighal’s hand, 
whereupon she receives a rupee from the maternal uncle. In the 
Lohar’s marriage this function was performed by the groom’s-father’s 
maternal uncle as the groom himself had no maternal uncle. 

The palanquin meant for the bridal journey shall have been got 
ready by now. It is generally the Kahars that carry the palanquin, 
but in Senapur anothr caste by name Musahar supplies planquin- 
bearers if pressure of demand during the marriage season requires it. 
The groom is led to the palanquin. As he squats in it, his crown is 
removed and kept by his side. The best-man sits facing him. The 
planquin is carried ahead upto the nearby fields and there it stops for 
the parichhan to be performed by five women led by the aighal. The 
groom puts on the marriage crown again for the occasion, and the 
women move to the west of the planquin. The aighal comes forth 
and performs the first parichhan with the lodha (the small grinder 
stone used over the flat-slab). She holds the anchal of her saree in 
her left hand, and holding the Jodha in her right, she waves it in anti- 
clockwise direction touching with it her left palm covered by the 
anchal. Five times she does like this. Then she holds the pounding 
rod and waves it five times in a similar manner. For the third time, 
she does the parichhan with a tumbler of water. At each touch on the 
palm, a little water is poured down on the ground. Following the 
aighal, four more women perform parichan in the same way. When 
they do so, the Nain waves five dough pieces pressed to the shape of 
saucers and throws them into the air. After the parichhhan is over, 
the aighal flings some pies into the air, and these coins are collected by 
some poor people who flock around the planquin in time. As the party 
is about to leave, five women pass under the palanquin from west to 
east. When they move back to their former positions, the Kahars 
make a pretence of letting the planquin down upon them. Lastly, 
the aighal passes her anchal over the head of the groom as if she is 
suckling him. The Kahars are paid some money before they finally 
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start off. The Nain collects broken pieces of old tiles in the field and 
carries them in a winnowing plate. On reaching the madow, the 
grcom’s paternal aunt tries to pass the pounding rod between the legs 
of all her sisters-in-law. This is a joking practice. The tile pieces 
are kept by the Nain at the madow and covered by the winnowing 
plate to be removed later on. 


DARJA 


At the groom’s place a feast is served before he leaves for the 
bride’s village. This is attended by the relatives on his side who ac- 
company him to the bride’s village for the wedding. After the feast, 
the assembled kinsmen offer the groom’s family their formal contri- 
butions. A platter containing a little rice and dub grass is kept in 
their midst. They deposit in it each a rupee or two. This collection 
of contributions is referred to as darja. The groom’s party might 
hold darja at the bride’s village also on the morning following the 
marriage when contributions are collected from those relatives who 
may not have turned up at the groom’s village on the previous day but 
choose to arrive straight at the place of wedding. For the bride’s 
party, the darja might be held when the relatives arrive in the evening 
as among the Thakurs or it might be held before the Khichadi ceremony 
on the following day as among the Ahirs and the Lohars. 

It is not only the kinsmen that contribute at the darja. Even 
Parjans and friends of different castes can offer their contributions. 
These contributions are based on reciprocity of relations between 
certain families and all the contributors shall have received or receive 
payments from the present recipient. Additions and omissions also 
occur in the list of persons bound in this reciprocal relationship, as 
when a newly cultivated kin or friend offers a contribution and creates 
a new obligation or when an estranged person withholds what is due 
from hiin and thus destroys an existing obligation. But this obliga- 
tion is generally so much respected that even when a person under 
certain circumstances cannot attend a marriage in the family of his 
friend or relative he sends his darja conribution through some other 
person or might deposit it himself on a later date. 


BARATH 


The kinsmen of the groom who follow him to the place of the 
wedding are together known as the barath. The bride’s relatives are 
called garath. No woman follows any marriage party. The men 
might go on foot, bullock carts, or by rail and buses according to 
the distance that has to be covered. The groom generally takes to 
the planquin which is the traditional mode of conveyance for the 
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occasion. In two of the weddings I studied the grooms covered a 
distance of over 20 miles in planquins. In one case, where the bride 
belonged to the city of Banaras, the groom travelled by train, of course 
using the planquin at either end of the journey. 

As the groom and the kinsmen set out to the bride’s village, they 
carry with them a number of articles. Invariably a metal trunk 
accompanies the groom, containing, besides his own clothes, a few 
Sarees and ornaments for the bride. The barka-meta containing the 
water that trickled down from the groom’s head in his nahachu-nahavan 
is usually hung from the planquin beam. Ghee filled in two small 
earthen mugs is carried to be used in the hom. The other essential 
articles which the barath party takes along with it are a little of rice, 
five balls of jaggery, five fruits, five mango leaves, a wooden vase 
filled with vermilion, a mixed skein of red yarn and tinsel wire, some 
quantity of lava, one latticed square and a circular piece and a small 
conical measure made of bamboo splinters. The square and the 
round piece together are called dal and the conical measure mauni. 
Supplied by the Dharkar for the occasion, both of them are to be 
used in the lava-parichhan ceremony. The vermilion vase is made 
of wood and is neatly painted in colours. 

On reaching the bride’s place, the barath alights at the outskirts 
of the village. Even those relatives of the groom who might not have 
journeyed along with the main group, join together at the alighting 
ground. Just before sunset, a few persons of the birde’s village 
approach them and invite them to the village. After travelling a 
long distance in an informal manner, the barath now promenades 
in a formal procession led by drummers. Those who can afford it 
put up a big show on this occasion. While the groom arrives in the 
palanquin as usual, elephants and horses lead the procession ledning 
a regal touch. 

As the groom arrives at the gate of the bride’s house, he is received 
by the bride’s father with the ceremony of dwar-puja or worship at 
the threshold. This takes an elaborate form among the Brahmans 
and the Thakurs. A design is drawn on the ground with barley flour. 
At the opposite ends of the design, the groom and the bride’s father 
sit, the former facing east. The priest installs a kalsa and recites a 
series of mantras, at the end of which the bride’s father washes the feet 
of the groom and offers a yellow janev (sacred thread) to the 
latter. 

Among the lower castes the dwar-puja is a simple ceremony, 
consisting of parichhan or waving with the household implements. 
The bride’s father does it just as it is done by the womenfolk at home 
when the groom sets out. As he does it, he holds the end of his upper 
cloth in his left hand which he touches with the end of the artefact 


after completing a swing. 
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After the dwar-puja, the barath is led to a place where it is expected 
to stay. The place may be a relative’s house, if accommodation 
is available, or an open space in a nearby field. The interval before 
the marriage is generally filled with some entertainment. Before 
an Ahir barath thus settles down the hosts receive the sticks from the 
hands of the guests and pile them at one place. For the Ahirs, this 
is the traditional way of expressing amity and hospitality, without 
which any other gesture of good-will remains empty. 

Soon after the barath settles down the barka-meta, a new saree 
and the mauri (circular coloured paper) just separated from the maur 
(crown) of the groom are sent through the Nai to the bride’s house. 
The bride goes through the nahachhu-nahavan ceremony when she 
bathes in water mixed with the contents of the barka-meta. Wearing 
the saree that is just supplied by the groom’s family, the bride prepares 
to enter the madow. 


Bola : 


Custom allows an alternate method of selecting the venue of 
marriage, though rarely. When the bride’s family is poor and not 
in a position to celebrate the marriage, the groom’s family might 
offer to perform the function at its place. This kind of arrangement 
is called dola or pavapujji. 

Ram Naresh Lohar’s (Ram Horak’s brother) son was married in 
the Dola fashion as the bride’s father was not able to stand the expenses 
of performing a marriage in his house. The groom had to wait for 
his bride to arrive here. However, after he went through the naha- 
chhu- nahavan, he was carried a little distance away into the fields, 
simultating the bridal journey. No planquin was used on this occa- 
sion. He was carried by his phuppa(paternal aunts’ husband). I 
was told that a planquin could also be used on this occasion but in 
this particular case as the family had already engaged the Kahar 
purjans to carry another groom to his bride’s village, they were con- 
tent to have this groom carried by a kinsman to and from a 
nearby field. The other concomitants of the departure ceremony 
were scrupulously fulfilled. Some women followed him, singing. 
When the puppa with the groom straddled on his right hip stopped 
in the fields, five women led by the aighal, performed the parichhan 
with the pounding rod, lodha stone and a tumbler of water. The Nain 
threw into the air five saucers of dough. No coins were, however, 
thrown into the air, because of the darkness and the consequent diffi- 
culty of their being picked up by the poor. Instead of the practice 
of women passing underneath the palanquin, one woman was obliged 
to pass between the legs of the man carrying the groom. At this, 
a rupee was offered to her, She did not keep it for herself but later 
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passed it on to the phuppa of the groom who carried him and whose 
due it was. 

The bride bathed in her village and arrived here. There was no 
question, in this case, of the water from the barka-meta being used in 
her bath. But this water was to be kept safe in a pot and to be 
sprinkled on the bride’s head after her arrival. But actually this 
item of the ceremony was not performed as every one forgot it. (This 
was revealed by Ram Herak’s sister). There was no dwar-puja 
ceremony in this type of marriage. Neither the bride was received 
with parichhan nor did the bride’s father make a pretence of re- 
ceiving the groom with any ceremony after his fake journey. 


PaKKA Dota AND KacuoHa DoLa 


There are two varieties 0° dola, one pakka and the other kachcha. 
In Pakka dola, the haldi-madow, matri-puja and other ceremonies 
are performed at the bride’s place followed by a feast for a small batch 
of relatives on her side, who accompany her to the groom’s village. 
In kachcha dola, no ceremony is performed at the bride’s village and 
none of her relatives will be present at the marriage, not even the 
father. She will be sent to the groom’s place even a few months prior 
to the marriage, and on he appointed day, the marriage takes place 
without any of her family members being present. Even the impor- 
tant ceremony of kanyadan (offering of the girl), the performance of 
which is the sacred duty of the bride’s father, is undertaken by some 
other affinal kin of the groom. Of course he should be one from whose 
family one of the groom’s elders took a bride. Those who took their 
brides in the groom’s or his agnate’s families are not fit to perform 
this task, following the custom that there cannot be both give and take 
between two sections of affinal kin. Thus the groom’s maternal uncle 
or his elder brother’s wife’s father performs kanyadan. This kind of 
arrangement is resorted to only in conditions of extreme poverty. 
It enables the bride’s family to avoid the expenses of even a small 
feast and the payment of fees for the Brahman priest and other purjans. 


RURAL ANALYSIS—PrRosBieMsS AND PROSPECTS* 


D. N. MasumpDAR 


IntTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


A usual question that an anthropologist or a sociologist in India 
has to answer, is how far and to what extent, his reaearch can begeared 
to practical ends or to action programmes. Often I have been told 
by the planners in our country, that they are aware of the aim, scope 
and purpose of research in the physical or the biological sciences, they 
also know what economics, political science, business administration 
or jurisprudence have to offer, but they do not know either the purpose 
or scope of research in sociology or anthropology. This indeed is un- 
fortunate but does portray in a sense, the state of affairs in the dis- 
ciplines we represent. We thought, we had crossed the first hurdle 
when the Research Programme Committee of the Planning Com- 
mission included one or more sociologists or anthropologists in its 
executive, or when a sub-committee on research on social problems 
was constituted under the R.P.C., but those of us who are members 
of this research body do know how up hill we have to work to con- 
vince our senior partners, the eminent economists, of our bonafides. 
Anthropology and sociology everywhere generally, but particularly 
in India, have not shown any salesmanship and their wares lie un- 
claimed in stores and godowns, and are not of any relevance in the 
context of our immediate problems or of action therapy. Sociologists 
and anthropologists in India are found to reproduce the achievements 
of social science research in other countries, particularly in America, 
but do not have much to point out about their own contributions, 
at least those which could influence planning or action programmes, 
or change the administrative outlook on current social problems. 


Lacuna In Soctan RESEARCH 


Everywhere in the world today, social scientists are becoming 
increasingly aware of certain lacuna in their research methods and 
objectives. Our social research, and I believe I am on irrefutable 
ground, when I speak of research assignments in our country, is not 
to say the least problem oriented. A couple of years ago, an inquiry 
was initiated on behalf of Man in India, the oldest anthropological 


*Conference on Anthropology and Sociology under the joint auspices of the 
Madras University and M.S. University of Baroda and the Chicago University, held 
in Madras from 5th to 6th November, 1955. Address by the author. 
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periodical in India, to ascertain the nature and contents of anthro- 
pological research carried out by the Universities and the Government 
Department of Anthropology. The answers that were received 
show how indefinite and aimless our research approach has been 
in the past, how we have taken up projects without careful thinking 
or a plan, and how useless some of these projects have been from the 
points of view both of strategy and advancement of our disciplines. 
Enthusiasm for research is still amateurish, competence for it is not 
in abundance, and quantity is valued more than quality. No inte- 
grated approach to any problem has been made and no theoretical 
stand or field method has been developed as they have been done 
in other countries. Uncritical acceptance of theory and practice ini- 
tiated elsewhere, citation of irrelevant views, or of opinions of authors 
with diametrically opposed views, in support of our findings, make 
our research amateurish and incompetent. ‘The maximum achieve- 
ment in the field of research in anthropology and sociology has been 
for the researcher to find some casual support of his conclusions from 
foreign scholars and if he can link up his findings with those of a foreign 
scholar, in any field of study, he may congratulate himself for a job, 
‘well done’. This, I do not say, is the case with every researcher, 
but the exceptions are too few to warrant any modification of the 
statement I have made above. 


How To FILL IN THE LACUNA 


To fill in these gaps with merit and speed two things are essential : 
(i) cooperation & co-ordination between various individuals and re- 
search bodies engaged in research and, (ii) an equitable distribution 
of research funds from something like a central common pool. The 
administration of this central common pool should be on liberal & 
academic grounds. At present if we ask an anthropologist, why he is 
studying ‘this tribe’ and not any other tribe, he legitimately points 
out his financial incompetence and justifies his selection of the subject 
on the ground that his limited time and resources do not permit any 
latitude in this respect. Heis probably right, as we know how lean 
the research budgets in our Universities are, how meagre our doles 
have been, particularly for research in sociology and anthropology. 
This however, is not true of the Government Department of Anthro- 
pology under the Union Ministry of Education, but when the former 
director of the Department of anthropology was asked by Mr. N. K. 
Bose, my editor-colleague of Man in India, why he selected research 
centres in Travancore and in the Abor hills, he could not give any 
satisfactory answer. The Department has opened a centre in Nagpur, 
where already a Tribal Research Institute under an able Director is 
functioning and has announced another centre to be opened in the 
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Kumaon hills. Ranchi is becoming warmer these days. The anthro- 
pology Department of the Bihar University, finds its competitor in 
the Tribal Research Institute sponsored by the State Government 
and recently the Government of India has established a training insti- 
tute for officers of Community Project and Welfare administration. 
There is no co-ordination or planning, and personal feuds and insti- 
tutional rivalries are likely to throttle research initiative and com- 
petence. Duplication of research and of organisations, competition 
of state or central Institutes with the Universities must be stopped 
without delay if we have to build up a healthy atmosphere for research. 
This needs an expert board of advisors for anthropology, which can 
effect co-ordination of research and decide on assignments for Uni- 
versities and Institutions on regional basis. The Universities teach- 
ing anthropology have already staked out fields of research in their 
own states and they legitimately fear competition from Central Govern- 
ment Departments lavishly equipped with resources while they are 
starving for funds and yet are willing to serve. 


NEED FOR A HIGHER RATE OF COMMUNICATION 


The above-mentioned handicaps notwithstanding, we do have in 
hand, at present, several important research projects with long range 
prospects but their utility is phenomenally reduced in the absence 
of communication between research workers and those needing, and 
or in a position to use the results of research. Of late there has been 
a vocal disapproval of certain kinds of social research in India because 
of their importance in the context of strategy and war potentials. 
Social scientists in the Western Countries reel off alist of uses to which 
their research, particularly under war time stress, were put to, and are 
liable to be dressed up for similar emergency in the future, and this 
alone has produced some misgivings and suspicion in the minds of 
the public about the bonafides of social research, particularly dealing 
with communication studies. 

Peacetime uses of social research require to be demonstrated and 
problems faced by the administration and welfare organisations re- 
quire to be taken up by the social scientists for research and evalua- 
tion. It must be pointed out that even where social research has been 
problem-oriented, the researchers have not followed up their diagnosis 
or solutions, so that we have not much information on the consequen- 
ces of our research. This needs further research to measure the suc- 
cess or lack of it in the application of research. This may not be possi- 
ble so long, the researcher’s job is merely to hand over his findings 
to the users or to agencies which apply them. It is necessary for the 
social researchers to become social engineers and to continue their 
association with the planners till the completion of the project for which 
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they have worked, so that the social scientist may gain confidence in 
bis competence. This however, should not be taken to mean that all 
social research has a therepeutic value or is usable. Theoretical re- 
search has its own significance and is meant to provide the back-ground 
for applied research, problem oriented or otherwise. We need to 
make a distinction between theoretical and applied research, between 
problem oriented and action oriented research. This will save us 
from unnecessary controversy about the role and function of research 
in the social sciences. Some research may be applicable but may 
not be used, as it may not be action oriented. 

To me it appears that the time has come when the social scientists, 
I am speaking of the sociologists and anthropologists, must abandon 
the antiquarian’s attic which they had occupied or the ivory tower 
they have built up, and face current problems that baffle the practi- 
tioner and require meticulous research to solve them. The bottle- 
neck in our communication of research to the practitioner, lies in the 
use of technical terms. These are technical in the sense that we use 
them to mean something which the common man does not under- 
stand. Neither our connotations of terms have a wide acceptance. 
Terms such as, race, culture, pattern, configuration, acculturation and 
similar ones, to name only a few, do not mean the same to every social 
researcher, so that we do not speak one another’s language, even 
if we breathe the same climate of opinion. It is imperative that we 
shed our quaint scales and arrive at agreements about the connotations 
of terms we use. 


II 
ANTHROPOLOGISTS’ INTEREST IN RuRAL ANALYSIS 


I shall now turn to the problem of rural analysis. This I would 
like to approach as a field anthropologist. The anthropologist’s 
love for rural studies is a natural extension of his interests in tribal 
studies, for the emphasis that he places on the total approach and 
microcosmic studies, puts him easily in an advantageous position with 
regard to rural assignments. Anthropological research in India has 
so far been on microcosmic level, in which a lone field worker lives 
with the people he wants to study, establishes rapport with them, 
participates in their day to day life, speaks the language or dialect 
of the people and records his observation of the ways of life of the 
people. Participant observation narrows down the field of study to 
small segments of a tribe or to a particular tribal village, so that with- 
out meaning to become a rural analyst he becomes one and his new 
role has not been as yet disputed. On the contrary, the anthropo- 
logist’s genuine field of studies is the Gemeinschaft; and in the context 
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of the current world process of ‘evaporation of tribal societies due 
to assimilation and/or extinction, he is compelled to turn his 
attention to the rural community which continues to retain the essen- 
tial face-to-face Gemeinschaft character. Very often the group the 
anthropologist may go to study as a rural community may be a new 
formal arrangement of the group he has already studied, the group 
called a tribe. This has immense theoretical import. A full-fledged 
socio-cultural change in a Gemeinschaft may not necessarily be to- 
wards the emergence of a Gieseilschaft but only towards the emergence 
of a new type of Gemeinschaft. This may be called ‘intra-Gemeins- 
chaft dynamics’ ; but my present interest is different from the study 
of such dynamics. 


THE COMPLICATED CHARACTER OF RURAL ANALYSIS 


Many of us categorise our research approach as a total one but in 
practice, however, we are not very consistent. Our microcosmic 
study of rural life, fails to do justice to the total structure that we 
aim to observe. We may study kinship without caring to find out 
the anchorage points of the social structure, family or the clan, for 
example. We study religion without caring to assess the role of the 
individual and groups in the shaping of religious beliefs and rituals. 
We study marriage system without dissecting the family or the larger 
group of extended or joint family. We study the caste system without 
attempting to understand the silhouette of interpersonal or inter- 
caste relationship. The functional approach made pretentious claims 
to study linkages, mutualities and reciprocal responses within a given 
milieu, but no functionalist has studied a tribe or a community with 
a complete coverage of the network of interrelationships. It is not 
possible, however penetrating our tools are. We must refrain from 
making a fetish of microcosmic or total approach, for no rural com- 
munity is a closed unit today or was so before. A historical perspec- 
tive is necessary to understand linkages and rural relationships, for the 
village has been built up or settled by people and has not preceded 
settlement by the people. In many parts we find groups of villages, 
standing as a working and living unit, and in other cases we find 
several villages have been founded by the descendants of a single 
ancestor. 

The Cornell-Lucknow project stipulated the setting up of a rural 
research centre for stimulating social science interests of the Lucknow 
University and we selected a medium-sized multicaste village near 
Lucknow, eight miles away on the Sitapur-Lucknow road. The 
nearest post-office and railway station, Bakshi-ka-Talab is about 
three miles north-west of Gohana, the nearest police station, Mandion, 
about 33 miles to the south-west. Gohana-Kallan is the biggest 
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of a constellation of six villages and is under the Ajnahar Gram Sabha 
whose jurisdiction extends to Gohana, Purwa Balapur, Malak, Rasul- 
pur and Ajnahar. At first we thought that the village we have chosen, 
is a unit by itself, and we confined our study to Gohana. As we pro- 
ceeded with our enquiry we found relationships with adjacent villages, 
but we did not think it was necessary to understand further linkages. 
No written record of the village history could be traced but following 
up the geneological tree of the Thakurs of the village who are the 
earliest inhabitants of this village, a thirteen generation chain, going 
back to over three hundred years, could be traced. Piecing together 
all relevant accounts from several villages, we discovered that Gohana 
Kallan has a history dating back from the decline of the Moghal 
kingdom. 
é One Saadat Khan, the then governor of Oudh, declared himself 
independent of the Moghal crown, proclaiming himself the local ruler. 
An army under one Chauhan Thakur of Chamrai village, district 
Mainpuri, was sent from Delhi to crush this rebellion. The army 
chief succeeded in conquering 52 villages but later, instead of finish- 
ing the assigned task of suppressing the rebellion completely, himself 
settled down in the village of Kathvara, which is now about six miles 
from Bakshi-ka-Talab railway station. Before his death, he divided 
these 52 villages into three equal shares in area and distributed them 
among his three sons. The eldest son got thirty-two villages in his 
share, the second twelve, and the third eight villages. The second son, 
Bach Raj Singh Chauhan, who got 12 villages in his share, started 
living in village Mangat, about two miles south-west of Gohana. 
Thakur Bach Raj Singh had three sons who, after the father’s death, 
inherited 4 villages each. The eldest brother went over to the village 
Mampur; the second settled down in Nandana, while the youngest 
brother, Thakur Chandra Sen, started living in Gohana. The present 
Chauhan families of the village, and out of 22 Thakur families in 
Gohana, 20 are Chauhan, are the descendants of Thakur Chandra Sen 
Singh Chauhan. The Thakurs of village Nandana claim that Thakur 
Phursat Singh, their ancestor, was the eldest son of Bach Raj Singh 
and therefore, they are the ‘senior’ members of this family. But 
Thakurs of Mampur maintain that their ancestor, Thakur Bhim Sen 
was the eldest son of Thakur Bach Raj Singh and that their status 
in the ‘Khandan’ is superior to descendants of younger brothers. 
Thakurs of Gohana support the claim of Thakurs of Mampur and 
at the annual Holi celebration in the month of Phagun (March-April) 
go to Mampur, when Thakurs from these eleven villages assemble 
together. Thakurs of the 12th village, Nandana, abstain from these 
annual celebrations as a mark of protest. 

The above account, for which support has been found from various 
sources shows how complicated could be the study of inter-village 
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relations in our villages. If we had failed to notice this historical 
fact, our interpretation of leader-ship and village factions would 
have been superficial, 


NED FOR QUANTIFICATION 


Anthropological study of tribal communities, also of villages has 
been generally of a qualitative kind and we are beginning to realise the 
need of quantification. Demography has had no appeal to the field 
anthropologist, except when he was studying depopulation or exit 
of tribal groups. There are few books on tribal demography, the two 
important books that I remember, dealing with vital statistics in pri- 
mitive society, are one by Ludwick Krzywicki and a recently edited 
volume by Frank Lorimer. In the latter work, there are contributions 
by a number of anthropologists and demographers on population sta- 
tus in pre-literate communities. Before we begin our village study, 
we need to carry out a village census. A quantitative approach is 
necessary for base line data and I have found it to be the most signi- 
ficant in the context of rural problems. Take again Gohana Kallan 
village. About a hundred years back the village population is reported 
to have been about four hundred. The Kutumb (family) register, 
1952, records 806 persons in Gohana Kallan, which includes, Purwa 
Balapur, Purwa-Longpur and Malak. A final field census carried 
out in March, 1955, making a door-to-door investigation of all the 
112 houses (which had been previously traced and numbered on a map), 
checking the earlier official record and bringing it up-to-date, 
counted 603 persons in Gohana village. This small number, however, 
makes a 15-caste community. Numerically important castes are 
the Chamar who are about 21.59%, Pasi 18.59% and Ahir who are 10.8% 
of the village population. Thus, while four castes including the 
Thakurs cover over 74% of the entire village population, the remain- 
ing one-fourth comprise of 11 castes, of which again, half, i.e., about 
11.4% are Kumhar and Dhobi. The sex ratio is 5:4, i.e. , for every 
100 males there are 80 females. The vital statistics in Gohana Kallan 
indicate a slowing rate of birth but a much slower death rate. In 
1941, 22 births and 15 deaths were recorded. In 1943 and ’44 the 
number of deaths in the village were 28, while the birth continued as 
in 1941. In 1954 there were 18 births and 4 deaths. The maximum 
number of births recorded in Gohana Kallan during the last 20 years, 
was 34 in 1953 and the highest number of deaths recorded so far was 
28 in 1943. The vital statistics read in the context of agricultural 
productivity and income levels tell an interesting tale. From 1941 
to 1954, Gohana Kallan recorded 150 deaths of which 62 died between 
the ages 1-5. A study of the record of landholdings of different castes 
reveals interesting features. The Thakurs who are numerically less 
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than 20% of the total village population, own more than 40°% of the 
land, while the Chamars and the Pasis who together constitute double 
the number of Thakurs, being over 40% of the village population, 
own less than 30% of the village land. Two castes , Bhaksor and 
Kathik do not own any land but the latter have taken some land on 
batai or crop sharing basis from other castes. Eight families in the 
village grow sufficient grain for their own consumption and have 
also some marketable surplus. But the surplus is not such that 
transports are necessary, for the families find it convenient to carry it 
to the city on bicycles which some of them possess. Nine men from 
Gohana work in Lucknow. Of these one is a Thakur, one, a Ahir, 
one Pasi and six are Chamars. The Thakur who works as a peon 
in Lucknow, still keeps his residence in the village, going to the city 
every morning and returning home in the evening. The others live 
in Lucknow, the Ahir and Pasi working as gardners, earning between 
thirty to forty rupees a month, and the Chamars working as labourers, 
earning about a rupee or two a day. Besides, some Ahirs and one 
Nai daily carry milk from the village to Lucknow. 

Hight miles away from Lucknow, the capital city of the biggest 
State in the country any village must be educationally active. A 
primary school has been in existence in the village since 1945 but 
regular working of the school has started only during the last few years. 
It has been found that while a good number of boys join the school 
in the first standard, there is sudden decline in the number of students 
after the first year of admission. The literacy rate among the varius 
castes of Gohana from 1949-55, shows that the proportion of female 
literacy is very low. Only 4 girls are literate in the village today as 
against 2in 1949. In 1949 only 39 persons were literate, in 1954, the 
number of literates was 59. Literacy among the Thakur has receded 
from 11 in 1949 to 9 in 1954-55, but that of the Chamar has increased 
from 7 in 1949-50 to 12 in 1954-55. The Pasi has improved record 
of literacy. It was 4 in 1949-50, it is now 14, the highest number of 
literates in any particular caste of the village. Literacy does not mean 
that those who are literate can read and write. Many of them can 
only sign their name or can read signboards and road indicators. 
It is surprising that only eight miles away from Lucknow, the literacy 
tapers away as it is found in this village. It is the proverbial 
darkness under the archlight. 


INNOVATIONS FOR PLANNING 


A quantitative approach to our rural assignment is not only desir- 
able but indispensable, if we want bench mark data to study change 
or resistance to it. The study of change and transition in culture 
has become the major interest of the anthropologist or the sociologist 
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We are no longer content with our ethnographic adventures into pre- 
literate and rural communities for planning for progress and 
rehabilitation has reached the inaccessible tribe or rural communes. 
Social changes are taking place so fast that by the time research 
sizes up with a problem, the nature and relevancy of the problem, 
its direction and intensity all may have changed in the mean time. 
Planning for future has to be viewed in two inter-related aspects. 
Hither we need to control or keep constant the direction of change 
or we require to change the direction of change. A third alterna- 
tive may be to direct change in conformity with a desired pattern or 
goal. Change is inherent in any structure and it may be introduced 
from outside. In both types of change, there is a correlated resistance. 
The nature of the resistance, however, depends upon the culture 
pattern or the type of change. We need therefore to investigate 
the nature and characteristics of social change in different com- 
munities and social strata, to assist reconstruction. Innovation 
always produces resistance and yet innovation is the basic postulate 
for change. If it is inconsistent with the cultural assumptions of the 
people, it will produce violent resistance. If it is against the basic 
attitudes and values of the people, innovation may not have any 
chance of acceptance. Planned reconstruction of objectives must 
be stated in clear and unambiguous terms so that there is some chance 
of observing the reaction of individuals and groups for whom it is 
meant. It must be flexible enough to accommodate changes in 
response to the needs and responses of the people. Indian life is 
characterised by diversity so that if we need to plan, we need plural 
and alternative planning for communities and regions. Anthropolo- 
gists working in rural areas have reported the time lag between intro- 
duction of changes and the acceptance of change. Different types 
of change take different periods of time to mature and generally 
speaking the time taken to mature a change or acceptance of an inno- 
vation varies with different culture patterns. Empirical studies of 
culture change and evaluation of programmes, must be given top 
priority in our plan, if we want to deliver goods to the people. 


RAPPORT BETWEEN RESEARCH AND ADMINISTRATION 


While we feel confident of our recipe, we must not ignore the fact 
that the agencies needing research guidance have strong prejudices 
against research. Almost all users of research, in this case, the ad- 
ministration and the welfare organisations, think ‘that research will be 
critical of their methods or policy’ and therefore, it has become custo- 
mary to dub social research as ‘academic’. This may be an uncons- 
cious compliment to research, but the communication between the 
researcher and the users of research becomes ‘narrower and difficult 
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to pass knowledge’. In order to make the practioner aware of the 
possibilities of research, our approach and findings must be competent. 
Recently I had the privilege of handing over a volume on Indian 
Village Studies to an administrator who was in charge of development 
plans of a state government. Next day, his orderly came back with 
the book with a slip attached to it. I was astonished and became 
curious to know what made the gentleman return the book with- 
out reading it. The sentences marked by the gentleman may be 
quoted to dispell doubts. Speaking about the Brahmins in a Tanjore 
village, who have the power forcibly to interfere in disputes which 
threatens the peace of the village, the author writes, “In such cases 
the offenders or the disputants are summoned to the courtyard of the 
central village temple. The facts are then elicited by an assembly of 
Brahmin elders and punishments are meted out. These vary between 
fines, paid to the temple funds, beating with sticks, administered by 
Brahmins; in more serious cases, the penalty of forcing the culprit to 
drink a pint of cowdung or human dung dissolved in water; (italics ours) 
and in the most serious cases, eviction from the land.’? When one 
knows the sanctity of cowdung and the putridness of human excreta, 
the relevancy of the punitive agency used by the Brahmins is open 
to grave doubts. There is another statement by the author which was 
underlined by the said gentleman. Tanjore Brahmins ‘may enter 
Non-Brahmin houses and in fact, rather frequently have sexual rela- 
tions with their Non-Brahmin lessee’s wives but they may not eat 
there and must bathe before re-entering their homes’. Careless state- 
ments due to absence of any deep knowledge of the cultural background 
of the people, not only provoke condemnation but prejudice the case 
for social research. I cannot resist the temptation of quoting an expert 
analyst who worked for a few months in a village near Delhi, under 
a Ford Foundation assignment. In an article on ‘Peasant Culture in 
India and Mexico’ Dr. Oscar Lewis puts forth his comparative findings 
in Tepoztlan and Rani Khera which are culturally as diverse as the two 
poles of the earth. The common denominator between these villages, 
being that the same social scientist has studied both the villages. 
But writes our author, ‘if our findings for Tepoztlan and Rani Khera 
could be generalised for Mexico and India as nations, and this is an 
empirical question, then we would have to conclude that, in so far 
as the role of kinship is concerned, India is much more ‘primitive’ 
than Mexico and represents a different stage of socio-cultural evolu- 
tion’. On the basis of this spectacular finding, Dr. Lewis suggests 
that the introduction of a modern Western democratic process, based 
upon voting, elections and the spirit of individuality implicit in this 
system, is more foreign to contemporary Indian culture than to con- 
temporary Mexican culture’. If rural analysis produces such quick 
results, we shall not be surprised if anthropologists and sociologists 
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are told off to keep their hands off from rural research. What I need 
to tell my colleagues, both sociologists and anthropologists,is to 
equip themselves with background knowledge of Indian culture, atti- 
tudes and values, regional and group peculiarities, before assaying 
to interpret rural life and its problems. 


METHODOLOGY 


And finally, a word or two about the methodology of rural analysis. 
As already pointed out above, we, in India particularly, suffer from a 
dearth of properly formulated hypotheses in the social sciences. This 
is probably due to the absence of significant base line research. While 
the tribal sphere, thanks to the pioneer anthropologists of the country 
and outside, has good many monographs containing lots of ethno- 
graphic data on the Indian tribal population, the same cannot be 
said for the Indian rura! sector. The latter singularly lacks in base 
line studies which could be used for experimental or action programmes. 
There is some literature, no doubt, on the historical, the metaphysi- 
cal and the speculative origins of the caste system as it prevails in 
India but not much attention has been paid to the study of its precise 
function in the present social set-up of the country. A study of changes 
in caste relationships against the general context of the community’s 
ways of life could throw some light on the current functional facet of 
the system, its structure and process. It is increasingly felt by anthro- 
pologists and sociologists that exploratory research has to be the first 
step in the formulation of problems, for more precise investigations 
and for the further development of relevant hypotheses, which are 
likely to lead to definite and specific establishment of priorities for 
taking steps towards social amelioration, 

For an intimate, and qualitative picture of a village social organi- 
sation, to take one aspect of rural studies, emphasis needs to be laid 
on research techniques like direct participation-observation, struc- 
tured interviews and case studies than on schedules and questionnaries. 
It has been our experience that the questionnaire method, notwith- 
standing all its merits in other spheres and for macrocosmic studies, 
is of relatively little use for rural studies, particularly for Indian villages. 
Rural population is mostly illiterate. It has been found that to illi- 
terate subjects, close end questions are not comprehensible, and 
open-end questions often become an interview without the latter’s 
advantages. The villagers find it difficult to fit their response to 
fixed-section questions; their answers just do not fall under the usual 
‘yes’ ‘no’ ‘doubtful’, or ‘I do not know’ and the like categories. 

All the possible avenues need to be explored to check and counter- 
check the information collected. When collecting data regarding 
land holdings, village history, vital statistics, efforts must be made, 
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where possible, to compare the information with available official 
records. In a qualitative study, the responsibility of the investigator 
increases with the complexity of rural problems and the size of the 
microcosm. Rapport is essential and is a long drawn affair. Ade- 
quate time schedule is a control for accuracy. Equipment of the 
field investigator both in theory and application and his knowledge 
of the language or the dialect spoken by his subjects must be under- 
lined if we want objectivity in our approach. Personal good-will, 
trust and confidence create mutual esteem and understanding, while 
monetary inducements hamper smooth relationship between the in- 
vestigator and the respondents. This point cannot be over-emphasised 
specially because working among poor people, as the Indian villagers 
are, it is not difficult to find out informants who might be too ready 
to offer interesting and acceptable but not correct or adequate infor- 
mation in exchange for some little personal gains. I have found 
informants, pretty educated and otherwise competent, filling out piles 
of questionnaires mostly sitting at home. Such methods as having 
the questionnaires filled up by paying money for them, obtaining 
information, however vital, by doling out monetary compensation, 
may be alright for commercial and military purposes. But they are 
of very dubious academic value. I would any day prefer to work 
alone, if I have the slightest doubt about the competence of my investi- 
gator or informant. What I shall sacrifice in time, I shall gain in 
accuracy. This is true both for base line studies as well as for the study 
of cultural change. 

I have now come to the end of my loud thinking. I do realise, 
I have been unduly provocative, but I also feel that occasional shocks 
are necessary, if we want to maintain ourselves on the rails. I have 
taken advantage of my seniority, but many of you will read my 
anxiety for the healthy development of our disciplines which has been 
my love, but as all love does, it has eluded me till now, and forever, 
May the lessons ofour failure, I mean of the older generation, be 
pointers, to direct the promising generation of today, to success. 


MUSLIM CASTE IN INDIA* 
G. ANSARI 


A great mass of literature exists to-day about the Indian caste 
system. But practically very little is known about the social strati- 
_ fication among Indian Muslims, which is very near to the caste system. 
An early attempt was made by J. C. Nesfield during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century to bring into light some features of this 
practice of Muslims of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh (now 
known as Uttar Pradesh). He devoted one whole chapter dealing 
with Muslim castes in his book ‘Brief View of the Caste System of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh’ which was published in the year 
1885, It was, no doubt, an important attempt and it could have 
been a good start for further research in this field, but unfortunately 
no systematic attempt has been made since. 

Though some of the books on the Indian caste system have re- 
ferred to Mulsim castes, yet mere reference is not sufficient. It is 
a fact, as most of the scholars have mentioned, that the predominant 
majority of the Indian Muslims is indigenous. These indigenous 
converts still retain their original caste practices and the change of 
creed has affected them very little in this respect. Thus it would be 
interesting to study how these rites are practised among the Indian 
Muslims, being contrary to the preaching of Islam. 

Islamic doctrine has repeatedly emphasized universal brotherhood 
and equality among all the believers. According to this preaching 
all Muslims, irrespective of their birth and rank, are equal and there 
is no distinction among them except piety. At one occasion Quran 
says, ‘“O ye folk, verily we have created ye of male and female.... 
Verily the most honourable of ye in the sight of God is the most pious 
of ye’. Obviously in the light of this preaching, there should have been 
no place for any distinction or discrimination among Muslims based 
on lineage and occupation. Apart from this doctrine a factual study 
would reveal that Indian Muslims maintain a social distance among 
themselves in their day-to-day life, although it is said that “caste as 
an institution is entirely alien to the spirit of Islam’’ and no trace of 
this institution may be found among Muslims of other countries. 

Though the doctrine of Islam has emphasized equality and uni- 
versal brotherhood, in practice such equality never existed. Even 
Arab society, during the early days of Islam, was divided into different 
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endogamous tribes and intermarriage between these tribes was rarely 
practised. Of course all Muslims, irrespective of their rank and birth, 
were allowed to pray in the same mosque, but whenever there was 
the question of one’s marriage, lineage was the only rule to be consi- 
dered. This tribal endogamy is still in practice to a great extent 
among Muslims of other countries. 

When Muslims invaded other countries, indigenous people adopted 
their creed either genuinely or in order to be exempted from the poll- 
tax. But there had always been a discrimination between the con- 
queror and the conquered, which was mainly based on racial differ- 
ences. Thus two sets of distinct divisions could be traced among 
Muslims right from the beginning. Firstly, that based on racial stock 
and secondly, a number of endogmous tribes within every race. For 
instance, in India both Sayyads and Shaikhs trace their descent 
from pure Arab stock, but at the same time they try to retain their 
tribal endogamy and generally do not intermarry. Intermarriage 
among Muslims of different tribes and races is allowed in theory, but 
is discouraged in practice. A Sayyad would always prefer to be 
married to a Sayyad, a Shaikh to a Shaikh and so on. 

When the Muslims invaded India, they already had among them 
a racial division with its tribal sub-divisions. Among the Muslim 
races who settled in India were Arabs, Turks, Persians and Afghans. 
There were three to four tribal sub-divisions among each of these 
races. With the conversions of native people this division was further 
multiplied. The present day’ Muslim society in India is, however, 
divided into three distinct strata, namely (1) High caste Muslims, who 
are called Shurafa or Ashraf. They trace their descent from Arabia, 
Persia, Turkistan and Afghanisthan and they consider themselves 
superior because of their foreign origin. This attitude of superiority 
is reflected in both the terms by which they are called. Shurafa 
and Ashraf both are the plural forms of the Arabic word Sharif, 
meaning honourable. (2) High caste Hindus converted to Islam. These 
are not many in number and are mostly living in the western part 
of Uttar Pradesh and in the Punjab. Since they were not absorbed 
by the high caste Muslims and they themselves never liked to be mixed 
with the Muslim occupational castes, they formed a group of their 
own which is intermediary in this caste hierarchy. (3) Muslim occu- 
pational castes. These are mostly indigenous and constitute the 
majority of the population of Indian Muslims. 

It is, no doubt, a controversial point whether Muslims in India 
do practise a caste system identical to that of Hindus and whether 
the term ‘caste’ is applicable to Muslims. It would be better at this 
juncture to define caste and examine Muslim practices in the light 
of this definition. Caste as defined by Risley, is ‘a collection of 
families or groups of families bearing a common name, claiming a 
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common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine; professing 
to follow the same hereditary calling; and regarded by those who are 
competent to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous com- 
munity.” He goes on to add that the caste name is generally asso- 
ciated with a specific occupation and that a caste is almost invariably 
endogamous, but is further divided, as a rule into a number of smaller 
circles each of which is endogamous, so that a Brahman is not only 
restricted to marrying another Brabman, but to marrying a woman 
of the same subdivision of Brahmans. According to this definition, 
however, the following are the essential features to label a group as 
caste: (1) common name; (2) tradition of a common origin; (3) specific 
occupation; and (4) endogamy. Now we can take up the above fea- 
tures one by one and examine Muslim practices. Among Muslims, 
every caste has its own name or title. All the Sayyads, for instance, 
would call themselves and are addressed by others as Sayyad or Mir. 
Among Shaikhs, there are a number of groups and every group has 
its own name. The occupational castes, if they do not have a common 
name, are addressed according to their occupation. A cotton carder, 
for example would be called Dhuniya. Whenever he is asked to 
which caste he belongs, he would always reply that he belongs to 
Dhuniya caste. Every caste has its own tradition of origin. All 
the Sayyads, for instance, claim to be the descendents of the Prophet 
and of his son-in-law Ali. Shaikhs reckon their descent from the first 
two orthodox caliphs and from the early Islamic nobility of Mecca 
and Medina. While choosing an occupation, there are no restrictions 
and members of every caste (except Muslim sweepers) are free to 
adopt any profession or occupation, yet in most cases one adopts 
the trade of the father or takes up a higher profession. In the latter 
case one gains more prestige in one’s own caste. Endogamy, as 
has already been discussed, is an imporatnt consideration for marriage 
in every caste. Nesfield, while discussing this feature, goes to the 
other extent. He says that among the high caste Muslims, ‘‘they 
can intermarry with each other, whenever individual members happen 
to be so minded. Whatever the tribe of the woman may be, her 
children take up the rank of the father. Thus if a Pathan or Shaikh 
girl becomes the wife of a Sayyad, her sons are as much Sayyad as 
if their mother had been a Sayyad’s daughter on both sides of her 
parentage.” True, they can intermarry with each other and irres- 
pective of the woman’s caste. Her children take up the rank of the 
father. But in the event of the marriage of these children, there 
arises the question of their parentage. In most cases, it is not only 
parentage which is taken into account but the known genealogy is 
examined. If one party finds any flaw at any stage of the pedigrees 


the other party, negotiations for marriage are more likely to be 
stopped. 
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In the Muslim caste hierarchy Sayyads are at the top and Muslim 
Sweepers at the bottom. Among Hindus, Brahmans are on the top 
and Shudras at the bottom. In this structure Brahmans are consi- 
dered sacred with learning and teaching as their profession, while 
Shudras are believed to be unclean and are debarred from both learn- 
ing and teaching. Among Muslims, too, Sayyads are considered sacred 
and have a high prestige while the sweepers have a very low status 
and are not expected to take up the noble profession of teaching, 
though they are allowed to learn. All the other Muslim castes come 
in between these two extremes with their social status defined and in 
most cases their function prescribed. Still there remains the question 
of specific occupation in the case of high caste Muslims (i.e. Shurafa). 
According to Nesfield there is no specific occupation attached to or 
monopolized by any of these high castes. He describes that, “‘any 
tribe (of the four) may take up with any occupation that individual 
members may select, and there is no such thing as tribal or traditional 
preference in the selection. Any man from any of these tribes may 
act as Imam or conductor of prayers in the mosque, if his neighbours 
consider him to be competent in learning and piety.” He goes on to 
add that the Sayyads and the Shaikhs are, it is true, more usually 
found in this capacity than Pathans or Mughals; but neither have 
any monopoly or hereditary rights in the matter, similar to those 
enjoyed by Brahmans. Nesfield is right to a great extent. There 
is not religious sanction to any particular tribe or group to monopolize 
these priestly functions. Yet he himself points out that Syyads and 
Shaikhs are more usually found in the capacity of conducting prayers 
than Mughals and Pathans. Its reason is obvious. Both Sayyads 
and Shaikhs are regarded as the descendants of the early Islamic 
nobility and thus they are regarded as sacred. Among Hindus, too, 
this attitude of sacredness is attached to Brahmans. There also 
exists the institution of priesthood among Muslims, which Nesfield 
seems to have overlooked. This institution is in no way peculiar 
to India, it is also found in other Islamic countries. Yet in India 
it is monopolized by Sayyads and Shaikhs and is hereditary. 
A Pir (priest), in this institution, not only preaches sermons, 
but he is also regarded as the spiritual guide to his Murids 
(followers) in their day-to-day life. A very few cases could be found 
where Pathan or Mughal acts as Pir. Particularly in Pathan 
areas, like the Rohilkhand region of Uttar Pradesh, north-western 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and Balochistan, Sayyads 
enjoy more prestige and there they have more or less monopolized 
all the religious functions. In Bihar, Bengal and the rest of Uttar 
Pradesh this monopoly is divided between Sayyads and Shaikhs. 
In the case of occupational castes, there is no need to explain the 
importance of the specific occupation, as the very name of this 
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group itself suggests that it is only occupation which is the basis of 
each caste. 

In this brief study it is not possible to deal with all the Muslim 
castes all over India, I would rather confine myself only to the present- 
day Muslim castes in Uttar Pradesh. According to the census report 
of 1931, the following are the Muslim castes in this province: 


I. Shurafa Sayyad 

Shaikh 
Mughal 
Pathan 

bie Muslim Rajputs 

Ill. Occupational Castes Julaha © —Weaver 
Darzi —tailor 
Qassab —butcher 
Nai —barber 
Kabaria —greengrocer 
Kumhar —potter 
Manihar —bracelet maker 
Dhuniya —cotton carder 
Fakir —begger 
Teli —oil presser 
Dhobi —washerman 
Gaddi —milkman 
Dom-Mirasi —musician 

IV. Lal-Begi —sweeper 


This list is divided into four categories showing the status of 
different castes. Sayyads, being the descendants of the Prophet and 
his son-in-law Ali, top the list; Shaikhs come next and both Mughals 
and Pathans, third. All these four castes, reckoning their descent 
from foreign countries, constitute the group of Shurafa. Muslim 
Rajputs come next to them because of their indigenous origin, yet 
they are also considered of high birth and have a higher status than 
the occupational castes. All the Muslim occupational castes come 
third in this hierarchy. This group of occupational castes is further 
divided into different sub-groups on the basis of the superiority of 
some of the occupations. Some of them are considered higher and some 
lower. All over the province, Fakir (begger), Teli (oil-presser), Dhobi 
(washerman and Gaddi (milkman) have a low prestige and thus they 
do not rank equal to the rest of the other castes. In some cases, 
two castes regard each other equal in status and marry into each 
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other’s caste. These rules of equality are not fixed and they differ 
from place to place. In one region two castes may count each other 
equal, while in the other region the same two castes would differentiate 
from each other on the basis of status. For instance, in the eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh: both Darzi (tailor) and Julaha (weaver) 
regard each other as equal and they intermarry. But in the western 
districts, a Darzi considers himself superior and does not marry a 
Julaha. 

There are instances of inter-caste marriages. But such marriages 
are not frequent. In case of inter-caste marriages, these are mostly 
isogamy marriages, that is, marriage between two equal castes. In 
the event of an inter-caste marriage between two castes having diff- 
erent status, hypergamy is preferred, that is taking wives from the 
lower castes. Hypogamy is always discouraged, that is a high caste 
would, in most cases, never give a woman. as a wife to the lower caste 
man. A Sayyad, for instance, can marry a Shaikh woman, but would 
hesitate to give his daughter in marriage with a Shaikh. 

In the case of Muslim Rajputs, it would be interesting to note 
that there are instances of inter-community marriages. A Muslim 
Rajput prefers to marry among Shurafa; but Shurafa themselves do 
not like such marriages. On the other hand these Muslim Rajputs 
do not like to marry among occupational castes. Ultimately the 
only choice left to them is to marry within their own circle. If they 
do not get a proper match within themselves, then they marry among 
Hindu Rajputs. Thus there are mixed families among the Rajputs 
of the western districts of Uttar Pradesh, where the relatives on 
the one side of the parentage are Hindus and on the other side, Mus- 
lims. 

i This study would be incomplete without mentioning the rule of 
exogamy. Among Brahmans, gotra, the exogamous subdivision 
of the endogamous whole, is very significant and no marriage can 
take place between the descendants of a single ancestor. Since 
among Muslims, parallel cousin marriage is not only allowed but 
is also considered to be the most preferred marriage, the conception 
of gotra, in any form, does not exist at all. 

In conclusion to this brief study it is necessary to say a few words 
about culture contact and its implications. When two different 
cultures of equal potentialities come into contact with each other, 
the interaction between them affects both and each is liable to assimi- 
late certain characteristics of the other for the sake of mutual adjust- 
ment. In this interaction the native culture, being based on native 
conditions, more often dominates the other. The culture brought 
by Muslims into India was alien to this country. But the constant 
and harmonious interaction between the two has left, as it should 
have, only a little differenee between them. It is not possible now, 
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or even for the last one century to draw a rigid line of demarcation 
between the so-called ‘““Muslim culture’ and “Hindu culture” when 
observed in the day-to-day life of a compact and integrated com- 
munity comprised of both Hindus and Muslims. Their ways of worship 
are different and their views regarding social problems may be dif- 
ferent but in practice their approach to these problems is almost the 
same. Theoretically Muslims do not believe in a caste system and 
regard it is as contrary to the tenets of Islam but in actual practice 
it is observed, they are more or less stratified in status-groups, which 
may be said to be equivalent to the caste system of Hindus. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor Haimendorf opened the discussion by emphasising the 
importance, with regard to caste theory generally, of a detailed ana- 
lysis of caste behaviour and attitudes among non-Hindu groups in 
the Indian sub-continent. Mr. Ansari’s paper raised important 
problems for the student of caste and was particularly valuable in 
that this whole question of Muslim castes had too often in the past 
been either ignored or dealt with summarily and in passing, as it were. 
Actually field studies of the caste system among Muslims were urgently 
required, and as Mr. Ansari’s paper suggests, would be of immediate 
value to the advancement of caste theory. 

It appears from Mr. Ansari’s paper that Muslim castes can be 
divided into two clear groups: (a) those of foreign and unmigrant 
origin—the Sayyads, Shaikhs, Mughals and Pathans; and (b) those 
of indigenous origin converted to Islam. In the case of the former 
it would seem that caste practices have been adopted in modified from 
by the immigrant groups as the result of culture contact and in the 
process of adjustment to the new social environment encountered by 
these groups in India. Whereas in the case of the latter—those of 
indigenous origin— the converts to Islam appeared to have retained 
their pre-Islamic caste usages. That is, Professor Haimendorf con- 
cluded, it could be held that caste among Muslims has its origin in 
the Hindu system—which has either been borrowed by immigrants 
or retained by converts (in both cases in a somewhat modified form). 

While there was general agreement in the seminar with this view, 
there was some discussion initiated by Dr. Marian Smith and Mr. 
Hayley on the subject of whether the term ‘caste’ could be correctly 
applied to those Muslim groups. Mr. Hayley argued that a study of 
caste among Hindus led inevitably to the conclusion that the notion of 
ritual pollution was the basic principle, and that since this notion was 
absent in the Muslim usages, we are in fact dealing with a rigid class 
system and not a caste system. Mr. Ansari agreed that with regard to 
members of different Muslim groups eating together, or with the 
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question of inter marriages, there would be general social disapproval 
without the Hindu concept of pollution being present. Dr. Dave 
pointed out that in Gujrat, the ‘high-caste’ Muslims were extremely 
‘orthodox’, and that a Sayyad, for example, would not take water 
from a Brahman—though ‘this seemed the result of Hindu influence 
on behaviour and did not involve the ideas of pollution, purification 
and so forth. Mr. Hayley maintained that while these Muslim prac- 
tices could be seen as a reflection of the Hindu caste system, the under- 
lying religious ideology essential to caste was absent, and that the 
Muslim groups were in fact classes who had, in some respects, copied 
the behaviour of their Hindu neighbours. Mr. Rosser disagreed with 
this view and held that ideas of ritual pollution were merely one of 
many manifestations of caste as a° principle of social organisation. 
The segregation of one group from another could take many forms— 
endogamy, untouchability, commensality and so forth. Dr. Marian 
Smith pointed out that inter-group behaviour and attitudes among 
the Sayyadsand Shaikhs and so on, and particularly among the Muslim 
occupational groups, so closely parallel that found in the Hindu caste 
system that it would be difficult if not impossible to place such social 
phenomena in different categories. 

Professor Haimendorf concluded by observing that it was inevit- 
able that the greater part of the seminar’s discussion should have 
been concentrated on the theme of pollution—since it was precisely 
in this respect that the study of the caste system in operation among 
Muslims was most interesting. The interest the paper had aroused 
was an indication that the seminar recognised the importance of the 
problems raised. It was to be hoped that this hitherto neglected 
subject would soon receive attention in the form of research in the 
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MACHONG AMONG THE GARO OF ASSAM 
BHABANANDA MUKHERJEE 
INTRODUCTION 


The Garo who are one of the aboriginal tribes of Assam, number 
234,799 (Census, 1951), of which 69.34% profess to tribal religion, 
25.71% to Christianity, 4.93% to Hinduism, and 0.02% to Islam. 
They are scattered over Assam Hills and Plains districts, but the Garo 
Hills district is the stronghold of the tribe, where they number 
186,788. 

The author visited the Garo Hills in the months of November 
and December, 1953 and worked among the Matabeng and the Abeng 
sections of the Garo living in Allagiri, Rangsangiri, and Thebronggiri 
villages at Ranggram, Rangdinaggiri, Chekwatgiri, Rongramgiri, 
Rangatagiri and Singbandagiri at Adugiri; and in Rerapara, Balalgiri 
and Angalgiri villages at Damalgiri. 

The Garo, like the Khasi of the United Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
district of Assam, are typically matrilineal. Investigation into their 
culture reveals that important personalities, who have influenced the 
development of Garo culture, are nokrom (husband of the heiress) 
nokna dona (nok-house, dona food,—heiress) and nokma (village chief) 
and the social group which exerts the greatest social control is the 
machong. : 

Of the earlier authors, who have published any account of the Garo, 
mention should be made of Dalton (1872), Playfair (1909), Hodson 
(1921), Bose (1935, 1936 and 1941) and Costa (1954). 


MACHONG 


Clan among the Garo is known as Chatchi (Cf. Katchis, Playfair, 
p. 64). There are two main clans namely marak and sangma among 
the Abeng and the Matabeng Garo. Along with clan groupings, 
another social group of a comparatively smaller size known as machong 
is found to function. With regard to this Playfair (1909) suggested 
that, ‘the machong was originally a family, but it has long outgrown 
the narrow bounds of such a classification.’ Following Dalton (1872), 
he and other authors preferred machong to be translated as mother- 
hood as all the members of a machong claim to have descended from 
a common ancestress. Playfair has suggested a totemistic origin 
for machong as some of the names of the machongs mean animal, bird, 
tree and hill. Snal is an ant; boldak a tree; nokrek a hill. 
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Description of machong as ‘motherhood’ seems to give an idea of 
an amorphous form of extended family. An enquiry into 42 Garo 
families on this particular problem by the author revealed that the 
number of machongs under each clan has increased with the passage 
of time and originally there was one machong namely tugiti-mate(miti- 
god) under sangma clan; and chambugong—wagi (wagi-bamboo) under 
marak. Tpang, Rurik, Natik and Noken were four sisters from whom 
the present members of tigiti-machong descended; Duni, Ramsia, Gali 
and Ringriwere the four sisters from whom the present members of 
Chambugong machong descended. The names of the immediate 
ancestresses of these two machongs could not be genealogically traced. 
Both tagiti and chambugong machongs are functioning even now since 
their origin. 

Other materials relevant to this problem are that out of 42 families, 
14 belong to Chambugong machong, 8 to agitok, 1 to tigiti and so on 
and that out of 112 marriages between different machongs, number 
of marriages with chambugong machong is 71, with agitok 42, tigiti 9 
and so on. 

Chambugong under marak and agitok under sangma seem to be 
prominent machongs at present. 


Originally the machongs were territorial in nature and the members 
of each machong used to live under one headman of that machong 
and in his akim land (land held by nokma). So individual machong 
had communal land and residence in such land gave rise to group 
alignment among the members on the principles of matrilineal descent 
and inheritance. But things have changed with the passage of time 
and the Garo of different clans and machongs, nowadays live together 
in the same akim land. 


It seems to me that each machong among the Garo is a sort of 
lineage group, developed at different periods when the population 
within a machong became unwieldy; but each of them has been_func- 
tioning for unlimited generations. A lineage group consists of certain 
kins descended lineally on the principle of unilateral mode of descent 
and having cohesion and feeling of group consciousness. As such, 
a machong which is described by the Garo themselves as root of clan 
and kindred, consists of large number of kins defined as mahari. 
Mahari essentially means the community of kins belonging to all the 
families under a machong and secondarily means a consanguineous 
unit within a machong which looks after the interests of the members 
of a machong specially with relation to marriages. It is a custodian 
of marriage laws and it functions as the tribunal of the families under 
a machong (Costa 1954). 

Bose has once (1936) described mahari as subclan and elsewhere 
(1935) as the village unit. 
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Each clan has a set of machongs which are given below: 
Clan Machong 


Marak : Balwari, Rangsa, Maji, Chambugong, Dajil, Dopo, 
Diu, Nokrek, Mrong, Raksam, Rechil, Daru, Chisim, 
Rima, Nepak, Pathang, Sinthang, Kongkal, Koknal. 


Sangma : Agitok, Tigiti, Manda, Chisik, Awe, Nengminja, Snal, 
Dawa, Mankhim, Ampang, Sko, Guri, Sampal, Koksi, 
Ronghmuti, Boldak, Singsang, Mri, Dandagil, Bong- 
long, Rongya, Mangsang, Cheran. 


Of these, daru, awe, sampal, mri, and bonglong are the new 
machongs and have not been recorded by Playfair (Appendix A). Of 
these again, awe which has been functioning as machong under 
Sangma clan, is found to be also a name of a section of Garo. 

Functionally clan regulates marriage and machong has nothing to 
do with it. But as clan is exogamous, a person of any clan and of 
any machong under that clan marries anybody of the opposite clan 
and of any machong of that clan. However, marriage within the 
same clan is taking place but within the same machong it is very 
rare. 

Machong, however, seems to be the basis of Garo social organiza- 
tion. 

{ts main functions, with which this paper deals are social control 
and the regulations between the individuals and the institutions. 


1. Among the Garo property, in general, is inherited by woman. 
The previleged daughter who is the real heiress (noknadona) is elected 
by parents. But mother’s wish prevails. Machong plays its role 
when the heiress marries. The essential condition that it lays down 
for her marriage is this that the man“who will marry her must belong 
to her father’s machong. This is not of course obligatory for the mar- 
riage of her other sisters. The above condition can not be violated 
by any means as the son-in-law (nokrom) who will marry the heireess, 
will have to remarry his widowed mother-in-law. This latter marriage 
is essential for the nokrom to assume the complete ownership of the 
house through his wife and mother-in-law. Bose (1936) writes, ‘The 
crucial. point of this system lies in the selection of a nokrom, which 
generally falls on the father and by him the preference is always given 
to his own sister’s son. If the sister’s son refuses to marry, the selec- 
tion is made from among men of the same mahari (sub-clan). But 
as a rule, the nokrom is selected from the sister’s son’, a view also 
expressed by Playfair (p. 68). 
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But my personal findings reveal that out of 22 marriages between 
nokrom and noknadona, in 4 cases only father’s sister’s son happens 
to be nokrom and in 1 case mother’s brother’s son. Selection of sister’s 
son is not an essential condition for nokromship, but it is an associated 
factor due to the practice of cross-cousin marriage among the Garo. 

2. Besides, a great many restrictions are imposed on the nokna- 
dona by her machong. 

She must be true to her tradlition and religion. Change of religion 
will disqualify her and a new one is selected from the remaining 
daughters or adopted if necessary. In many Garo families only children 
have been found professing to Christianity and as such they are all 
disqualified. Marriage within the same clan (cases of which are re- 
corded) disqualifies a girl from the selection of noknadona.If a daughter 
having been selected as such quarrels with her mother or lives sepa- 
rately from her, she will have to relinquish the responsibility. 

3. Similarly the same principle effects the passage of nokmaship 
(chieftainship). It is the nokrom of nokma, whether he is a sister’s 
son or not, must succeed a nokma and remarry the nokma’s widow. 
Virtually it is the noknadona who assumes the charge of nokmaship 
and her husband i.e., nokrom, works on her behalf. Preference for 
such marriages is undoubtedly given to sister’s son, own or classi- 
ficatory, failing which, to the brother of the nokma who marries the 
daughter and widow of nokma in case of dire necessity only and be- 
comes nokma. In the village Angalgiri at Damalgiri there are two 
nokmas, one of them is a woman named Chingmi marak (chambugong). 
She is a widow and on her husband’s death, she became nokma as 
she has no issue. A girl from her machong has to be adopted and her 
husband, when she is married, will become nokma. 

4. Machong has the greatest control over family which is 
a representative unit of the former. The family property as a matter 
of fact is controlled by a machong which never allows to pass it on to 
another machong. That is why a machong restricts polygyny and 
makes it obligatory that no man can take subsequent wife from any 
other machong to which his first wife does not belong. Similarly a 
widow or a widower cannot remarry in any other machong other than 
those of their spouses. Machong is responsible for providing husband 
and wife to the surviving partner of the deceased until the spouses 
refuse to remarry. 

5. Machong also plays its role in the event of the dissolution of 
marriages, when the kins (mahari) of the two families of the spouses 
decide the case along with the headman and the wife’s machong replaces 
another one, in case she is found to be adulteress. The fine (daz) imposed 
for adultery is only shared by the men (mahari) of the offended machong. 

6. To keep the continuity of the transmission of family property 
through the same machong, it is essential for a childless woman to 
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adopt a girl—her sister’s daughter, failing any one from the mother’s 
machong. If no girl is available and the womran dies before such 
selection, her property will be approriated by the mahari of her machong, 
living in the same village. 

7. In view of the dual control that machongs of the spouses have 
on their respective families, it is obligatory that a widow has to present 
1 gong, 1 cloth, 1 sword and 1 shield to the mother of her decessed 
husband on the day of cremation. Similarly she has to present to 
her second husband’s mother, if she remarries. If her deceased hus- 
band had not acquired these things, the widow has to pay Rs. 5/- and 
if she has no money, it is her mahari who must contribute this sum. 
This is known as Kukam orim (Cf. Orim, Playair, p. 70). 

I am further told at Damalgiri that a widower has also to present 
1 gong and 1 cloth to the mother of his deceased wife. 
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ON SOME STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM JABALPUR 


B. 8. Tewari anp B. C. Pann 
Attention was drawn to the presence of stone implements in the 
neighbourhood of Jabalpur, more than a century ago, by Evans}. 
Mention of these has also been made from time to time by Le 
Mesuriar?, Swiney?, Carey*, Blanford®, Oakes® and Haswell’. Recen tly 
Archaeology Department of Saugor University has also discovered 
microliths from Tripuri, Jabalpur District. These are also known to 
occur in-situ from the ossiferous deposits of the Nerbada valley in the 
vicinity of Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur® in Madhya Pradesh. The 
artifacts from the latter two localities have been illustrated and des- 
cribed in detail by De Terra and Paterson® and Misra!®. However, De 
Terra and Paterson also established a succession of stone industries in 
this region. The object of this note is to record the occurrence of 
Lower Palaeolithic and Mesolithic stone-tools from Jabalpur (23° 
10’ : 79° 56’) and its vicinity. 
Following is the sequence of beds" at Jabalpur 


Formations Age 
6, Alluvium and regur Sub-recent to Recent 


. Conglomerates and sands of the Middle Pleistocene 
Nerbada series 


Ou 


4. Deccan Trap Upper Cretaceous to Lower 
Eocene 


3. Sands, limestones and marls of Middle Cretaceous 
Lameta beds 


2. Sandstones and clays of Jabalpur Jurassic 
group 


1. Slates, dolomite, staurolite, anda- . 
lusite and garnet bearing schists Archaean and Dharwar 
and granite-gneiss 


OCCURRENCES IN THE CONGLOMERATE BEDS 


The coarse cemented gravels or conglomerates and sands form 
two, somewhat obscure, river terraces about a mile northwest of 
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Bhera Ghat (23° 8’ : 79° 48’), about 15 miles south-west of Jabalpur 
city, on the right bank of the Nerbada. Several rolled Abbevillio- 
Achealiah flat-based pebble-tools were procured from the two con- 
glomerate beds, seen in the river section, each of which is about a foot 
thick. The sands are coarse and highly cross-bedded, and separate 
the conglomerates. These are overlain by varying thickness of allu- 
vium as seen in the river section, which is 50-60 feet high from the bed 
of the river. The stone implements are made up of the different 
varieties of silica-chalcedony, agate, blood-stone, carnelian and jasper, 
which is by far the most common. They are highly patinated and 
fairly large in size—the largest being 7.5 centimenters long and 6.0 
centimeters broad. They are unifacial and have their cutting edges, 
generally, on one side only. Majority of these are scrapers, choppers, 


a 5 6 z 
Stone implements from Jabalpur, M.B. 


Fig. 1.—Microlithic core from the Nerbada river alluvium in the vicinity of Bhera 
Ghat, x .4; Figs. 2, 3 and 4—Microliths from Pat Baba ridge, just South of Gun Carriage 
Factory, Jabalpur; Fig. 2, x .4; and Figs. 3 & 4, « .0; Figs. 5, 6 and 7,—Flakes and 
blades (microliths) from the Nerbada alluvium between Bhera Ghat and Dhuandhar 
Falls, Figs. 5 & 7, x .5; and Fig. 6, x .4; Figs. 8-10. Palaeoliths from the Nerbada 
river terraces, about a mile north-west of Bhera Ghat, all Figs. x .4. } 


cores and hand-axes, and frequently show signs of crude re-touching. 
There is a close similarity typologically between the present specimens 
and those of early Soan Industry (Lower Palaeolithic). 
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OCCURRENCES IN THE RECENT AND SuB-RECENT DEPOSITS 


Large number of cores and flakes used as blades, scrapers, arrow- 
heads etcetera are found scattered all over the alluvium extending 
between Bhera Ghat dak-bungalow and the Dhuandhar Falls. The 
artifacts, washed down the alluvium, collect in small streams cutting 
through the soil. The implements are small, unpatinated and show 
high degree of workmanship. These are also made up of cherts, 
quartz, chalcedony, opal, carnelian, blood-stone and plasma. Similar 
specimens are also met with, about a mile north-east of Jabalpur 
railway station, all along from Bara Simla through Pat-Baba ridge 
to the Karaundi Hill. Close to streams there are stone implements 
(mircoliths) found in clusters, presumably indicating factory sites. 
These may be ascribed to Mesolithic industry, but the presence of rare 
long blades may refer to Proto-Neolithic industry as suggested by 
De Terra and Paterson for those known from regur of Hoshangabad 
and Narsinghpur. 

It is obvious that the Deccan Trap, widely distributed in and 
around Jabalpur, contains geodes of varieties of silica upon which 
these industries were based. 

We thank Dr. R. C. Misra and Dr. D. N. Majumdar for their help- 
ful suggestions and critical perusal of the manuscript, and Messrs 8. 
P. Jain and S. P. Khanna for their help in the collection of the mate- 
rial, 
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A NOTE ON MARRIAGE CUSTOM IN MAITHIL BRAHMANS 
OF BIHAR 


5s 
Sir, 


The marriage custom in Maithil Brahman is both interesting and 
complex. The lack of sufficient authentic data makes the unwary 
foreigner entertain many mistaken views on it. Before trying to 
understand their marriage custom it is essential to follow their Panji- 
Prabandh on which their social structure is based. 

The Panjis are the consolidated genealogies of the important 
families of Maithil Brahmans, collected by Maharaja Harsinghdeo 
of Mithila in the saka year 1248 with a view to ensuring that no Maithil 
Brahman may marry within the prohibited degrees of relationship. 
Various mythological stories are set behind this Panji-Prabandh. 
However, it is unanimously accepted that Maharaja Harsinghdeo 
was the first to promulgate the Panji-Prabandh among the Maithil. 
This Panji was not confined to the Brahmans only. It was later 
introduced among the Karna Kyastha of Tirhoot. 

The whole society was divided into three groups—(1) Shrotriya 
(2) Yogya, and (3) Brahman. Now a fourth group has also sprung 
up as result of intermarriage between the groups. Besides, as it is 
recorded in the Panji there are 168 Mulas and 16 Gotras alloted to all 
the Maithil Brahmans. The Panji Baddha Brahmans are organised 
together in 35 Mulas and 7 Gotras only. This can be clear from the 
table given below: 


Maithil Brahmans. 


a 


168 Mulas Panjibaddh Shrotriya 
(Subject to gradation) Brahmans | 
and 35 M. &7 G. Yogya 


16 Gotras = 


Non Panji Brahmans | Brahman (Sub.to 
Gradation) 


Jaibar | 


The Maithil are endogamous. The exogamous unit is the clan 
or gotra. Mula is not an exogamous unit. However, classificatory 
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values of Mulas are considered in special cases. It is further verified 
from the Panji of an individual. Besides the prohibited degrees of 
relationship, these are things which ought to be considéred at the 
time of proposing relationship. To obviate the difficulties of getting 
such information, the Panjikars were entrusted with this task. Panjji- 
kars are the registrars who keep the records of marriage of all the 
Panji Baddh Brahman of Mithila. In fact, these Panjikars are very 
important in settling the marriage. Panjikar sanctions a union and 
writes the permit on Tal Patra. This document is called Siddhanta 
or the final settlement. 

I was surprised to find that the author of the miscellaneous 
communication on Marriage custom in Maithil Brahman of Bihar 
(published in your journal, vol. VIII No. 2 p. 117) has not written 
even a word for these Panjikars who play such an important part in the 
marriage market, which can not be thought of without their presence 
and infact they are the real authorities on whom one has to rely. 

The Saurath sabha is really worth a visit. No amount of descrip- 
tion can depict the total impression of the scene. So far as the settle- 
ment of marriage is concerned, the match broker (Ghatak) is the 
go between. He introduces the parties to one another and settles 
the marriage in a friendly spirit. But for approval one will have 
to go to the Panjikar who sits in the market with a huge bundle of 
records beside him. This marriage market is the easiest way of get- 
ting grooms. This system continues since long and during the 
region of Maharaja Raghaw Singh (1701-1739) it was held at village 
Sammauli in the district of Darbhanga. At present the marriage 
markets are held at villages Saurath and Parsa in the District of Dar- 
bhanga, at Sukhasena in the District of Purnea and at Bangauri in 
the District of Saharasa. But among these markets Saurath sabha 
is the most important and widely known. Most of the marriages 
are settled in this marriage market which is held during the period 
fixed for it by the astrologers of Mithila. 

Another mistaken view which the learned author of the aforesaid 
paper holds is that the Barat and the groom stay in the father-in- 
law’s place. I do not know the district the two villages Asarhi and 
Dhrubgaur he mentions belong to. A description of marriage custom 
among Maithils cannot be had without going to some representative 
village of Mithila. For this he will have to study the Maithils living 
in the district of Darbhanga—the heart of Mithila. The basic truth 
about the custom of Maithil can only be detected from the study of 
this representative area. 

A background of Maithil life and history is necessary to realise the 
truth behind the groom’s stay in his father-in-law’s house and also 
about the Barat party. After the final settlement of marriage, the 
groom is cajoled to his father-in-law’s house with his two or three 
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friends or relatives where he does not necessarily stay for a month. 
His friends and relatives, however come back the next morning. The 
main Barat is arranged on the fourth day of the marriage. The groom 
according to the status of his father-in-law suggests to the latter to 
invite a member of his friends and relatives. On the fourth day all 
the invitees are expected to attend the Chaturthi ceremony. Thus 
the main Barat is welcomed on the fourth day. Members of the 
Barat party present some valuables to the bride called Muhan 
Dekhans. 

A period of thirty days however, is never prescribed for the groom 
to stay in his father-in-law’s house. He may stay there only for four 
days and may for a month or so. It also depends upon the fixing 
of an auspicious day for departure. The day of departure for the 
groom is fixed by the astrologer and it may occur any day after the 
Chaturthi. After the fourth day the groom is at his convenience to 
set out from his fathr-in-law’s house. In many cases, it happens 
so that the groom leaves the place without consulting the auspicious 
day to wait for the next trip when he will leave for his place on an 
auspicious day. Usually a long stay in the father-in-law’s house is not 
appreciated and for this one has to lose face in society. It also lowers 
one’s prestige and becomes a matter of public ridicule. 


BAIDYANATH SWARASWATI 
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Organzied by the Madras and the Baroda Universities, and the 
Madras Social Sciences’ Association, an All-India Conference of anthro- 
pologists, sciologists and social psychologists was held at Madras from 
November 5 to November 7, 1956. 

The conference was attended by, among others, Prof. Robert 
Redfield, Mrs. Dr. Iravati Karve, Dr. A. Aiyappan, Prof. M. N. Srini- 
vas, Dr. P. N. Prabhu Shri Nirmal Kumar Bose, Dr. Ram Narain 
Saxena, and Dr. N. Dutta-Majumdar. Professors D. P. Mukherjee 
and D. D. Majumdar could not attend. The latter, however, sent 
his sectional president’s address, and the same was read for him. 

Among those who spoke at the conference, Dr. Prabhu read out 
a statement on the social effects of urbanization on the indusrial 
workers in Bombay. Shri Sachidananda spoke on culture change 
in tribal Bihar. Dr. U. R. Ehrenfeils spoke on matrilineal cultures 
and on the changing position of women in India. Dr. Karve read 
out her sectional presidential address on the cultural process in India, 
elaborating the theme that the modern Indian culture is a cultural 
unity though with a pattern. Prof. Redfield read a paper on “‘Pri- 
mitive and Peasant: Simple and Compound Socities” Prof. M. N. 
Srinivas initiated a discussion on the twin processes of westernization 
and Sanskritaization. Prof. D. N. Majumdar’s address emphasized 
the lacuna in current rural studies and suggested various ways of 
effecting improvements. Dr. Aiyappan lead a discussion on the prob- 
lems of teaching anthropology and sociology. Shri Narbadeshwar 
Prasad led a discussion, on the concluding day of the Conference, on 
Inter-relations between the various Social Sciences. 

Among those others who took a very active part in the deli- 
berations of the conference, mention may be made of Dr. N. Dutta 
Majumdar, Dr. V. Raghavan, Sri N. K. Bose Sri L. A. Krishna Ayyar, 
Dr. Y. B. Damle, Dr. Y. V. Nath, Sri L. P. Vidyarthi, Sri A. M. Shah, 
and Sri M. §. Gopalkrishnan. 


* * * * * * 


The special Rural Number of The Hastern Anthropologist has been 
reissued, consequent upon heavy demand, in book form with slight 
modifications. Notes and Comments, Research News and Views 
and the Reviews have been dropped and a fresh page long introduc- 
tion by the Editor, Prof. D. N. Majumdar, has been added. There 
is also a preface and a note on authors. The publication of the book 
has been sponsored by the Ethnographic and Folk Society and is 
being distributed by Mr. Ram Advani, Bookseller, Hazratganj, 
Lucknow India. 
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This well got-up green covered publication is announced as the 
first in a series on rural socivlogy which the Society plans to publish. 


* * * * * * 


Writing in Man in India Vol. 35, No. 3 (September 1955) Mr. 
Dharani Sen of Calcutta University announces his discovery of a new 
Palaeolithic culture. He has christened it Nalagarh Palaeolithic 
Culture and opines that it is not unlikely that this culture is an ex- 
tension of the early Sohan lithic culture of West Pakistan towards 
East Punjab plains. Nalagarh is a small state in PEPSU perched 
in the foothills of the Simla Himalayas. The little town of Nalagarh 
stands on the right bank of the Sirsa river, a tributary of the Sutelj 
which here forms a broad alluvial plain. 

Tertiary rocks predominantly constitute the geology of the outer 
Himalayas or the foothills zone in Nalagarh and adjacent regions and 
are disposed in two broad belts an outer upper tertiary belt and an 
inner lower tertiary belt. The palaeolithic sites that have been explored 
(and which were accidently discovered by Mr. Olaf Prufer in 1951) 
are located on the terraces in the right bank of the Sirsa river and its 
tributary nullahs. 

The writer observed a sequence of three terraces on the Sirsa and 
its tributary nullahs on the south and south-east of nalagarh town 
at approximate heights of 70 ft., 40 ft. and 10 ft respectively above 
the present stream level. The terrace deposits consists of gravel and 
silt and overlie what appears to be upper Siwalik Boulder Conglomerate. 
The upper 70 foot terrace is generally covered by gravel which has 
become more or less cemented and may at least partly be aggradational. 
The middle terrace (40 ft.) has an unconsolidated basal-gravel of 
variable thickness and a thin clay or silt cover. The lower terrace 
(10 ft.) is a recent alluvial terrace. As the terraces and fans lie in the 
periglacial zone, it is thus possible to obtain a climatic dating of the 
human culture represented in the Nalagarh terraces in terms of the 
Pleistocene glacial cycle of the Himalayas. The Nalagarh terraces 
appear to be post-Siwalik in age and to be in the main due to the effects 
of pleistocene glaciation in the adjacent mountains. 

The salient typological feature of the Nalagarh lithic industry 
is the occurrence of pebble tools and pebble cores associated with 
a large number of flakes. The tools are made of varieties of light 
coloured fine grained quartzites. The industry, on the whole resembles 
the early Sohan of north-west Punjab (West Pakistan) in both its 
pebble and flake elements. It is significant that the Abbevillian- 
Acheulian biface and cleavers which occur alongside the early Sohan 
in north-west Punjab as a complex are so far conspicuous by their 
absence in Nalagarh in East Punjab. 


* * * 23 4 ale 
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Reviewing, in The Antiquity, Vol. XXIX No. 116 Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s The Indus Civilization, Mr. Max Mallowan pays high tributes 
to him for initiating and perfecting many of the scientific techniques 
appropriate to field archaeology. The Indus Civilization makes a good 
narrative and has a charming style. The succinctness with which 
the evidence has been marshlled and the way in which detailed ana- 
lysis has been combined with broad analysis are among the notable 
attractions of this book, according, to Mr. Mallowan. 

The head and feet of the civilized Harappan patient have to be 
fitted into a chronological bed somewhere between 2500 to 1500 B.C. 
Though not disagreeing with the author on his chronological conclu- 
sions the reviewer opines that in spite of the significant rarity of lapis 
lazuli links with India are already evident in the Early Dynastic III 
within the Tigris-Euphrates valley. Mr. Mallowan gives due credit 
to Sir M. Wheeler for indicating the remarkable and uniquely Indian 
characteristics of the building west of the Great Bath at Mohenjo 
Daro, formerly described as a Hammam with hypocaust. He empha- 
sises on essentially Indian Character of the assamblage of Indus Valley 
remains. Sir Wheeler’s appraisal of this problem in his book seems, 
to him, eminently sane. “Ts not tank an Indian word?” asks the 
reviewer. “Then comes the sacred bull; the Siva-like figures; even 
the trappings of the females represented by the terracottas, and phal- 
llic linga; the system of weights, based on fractions of one sixteenth, 
still recongnisable in the relation of the anna to the rupee. Consi- 
dered in combination these things appear to an outsider as an Indian 
Tapestry utterly alien to any that he could find in the great ‘cultures’ 
elsewhere.” 

Sir Mortimer has arrived at the assumption that Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa fit with the picture of the forts which the invading tribes- 
men of the Veda (c. 1550-1400 B.C. or thereabouts) were described 
as overcoming, and indeed that there are no later visible installations 
to take their place as alternative citadels of attack. But according 
to Mr. Max Mallowan the picture presented by the early hymns of the 
Rigveda is of a highly organised tribal society, disciplined, militant, 
skilled in arts and crafts. ‘The discrepency between the material 
and the written remains lead me’’, writes the reviewer, ‘‘to wonder 
if in fact the ‘Aryan’ tribes had not infiltrated into the Indus Valley 
some time before the great period of its urban life had entered a decline. 
The history of Western Asia about 2000 B.C. and in the century 
succeeding it marked by waves of tribal immigrations which were 
to have profound political and cultural repercussions from this time 
onwards the ‘Aryan’ way of life began to excercise an increasing 
dominance in the civilised communities of the north central Mediter- 
ranean, Greece, and Anatolia and was begining to penetrate into 
Syria and Mesopotamia. These ‘Aryan’ societies were tribal in form 
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yet highly successful in the development of civic life as we may judge 
from the splendid structures of Mycenae and Boghazkoi. That is 
why, according to the reviewer,” we may legitimately wonder if an 
early wave of ‘Aryan’ had not already entered the Indus cities some 
centuries before the decline and had participated in their prosperity 
rather than their degradation’. 


* * * * * * 


Man, Vol LV, June 1955, carries a ‘short note’ (No. 106) by H. 
R. H. Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark making some additions 
and corrections to W. H. R. River’s book on the Todas published in 
1906. The students of Indian ethnography are referred to this 
important note. 


* * * * * * 


Sri T. N. Madan, lecturer in social anthropology at the Lucknow 
University has been awarded a research scholarship by the Austra- 
lian National University in an international competition. It may 
be recalled that Mr. K. 8. Mathur , another member of the anthro- 
pology department of Lucknow University was awarded a similar 
scholarship two years ago. 


* * * * * * 


At the invitation of the American Anthropological Association, 
The International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences is being held at the University of Philadelphia Museum, 
in the United States, from Sept. 1 to 9, 1956. This will be the first 
time that the Congress has met in the Western hemisphere. The 
Congress will be attended by invitees and nominees from all over the 
world and will discuss current problems in prehistory, palaeoanthro- 
pology (human evolution), physical anthropology, linguistics, ethno- 
graphy, ethnology, applied anthropology, and museology. 


* * * * * * 


_ The Director of the Department of Anthropology, Govt. of India, 
issued in late 1955 Vol. 1, No. 2 of the Bulletin of the Department 
which was scheduled for distribution in July 1952. The present 
issue of the Bulletin contains articles on ethnography, physical anthro- 
pology and linguistics. It also carries a seven page brief survey of 
Indian anthropological literature, 1948-50 which we are told will be 
continued in the next issue. 


* * *x * * * 
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M an Vol. LV, May 1955, gives the summary (No. 79) of a ‘communi- 

cation sent by David Pocock to the Royal Anthropological Institute 
on the movement of castes. Dr. Pocock’s observations are based on 
his study of Patidars and Bhattias of Gujerat. He maintains that in 
the day to day life of lower castes there are two models to which they 
look up to. The Brahmanic model of ritual purity is well-known, 
and Pocock adds to this the Kshattrya or the Kingly model, as he 
calls it. This second model stands for secular ideals of presitge. What 
brings about movement is the fact that the Kingly model keeps varying 
along with space and time, and is mediated by the local dominant 
non-Brahman castes of the area. A lower caste imitates that version 
of the models which is provided to it by the caste next above it. 
_ Pocock also argues that whereas there is an explicit theory of caste 
immobility, there is also an implicit theory of mutability and change. 
The summary appearing in Man will undoubtedly send readers to the 
original text of the communication. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Ram Sarup Nanda of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary , Boston, 
Massachusetts writes about the Distribution Pattern of Dental Caries, 
in Human Biology Vol. 27, No. 3 September 1955. The author finds 
that the indices on the epidemiology of dental caries are not always 
appropriate and sometimes may lead to confusion. While the author 
agrees with Wessels and Cheyne that 5 surfaces of a tooth may be 
lost with the extraction of the tooth, he finds that a lot of distortions 
can be produced in the statistical results obtained by above mentioned 
imperious assumption. That is why it seemed desirable to the author 
to conduct a statistical analysis of clinical data. He reports about 
the patterns of proximal carious lesion in the permanent teeth of 140 
white females between the ages of 18 and 21 years. 

After a complete clinical examination of each dentition the author 
found that statistical tests in both individuals and groups indicate 
that the occurrence of carious lesions in corresponding proximal 
surfaces cannot be attributed to accident in all instances. Different 
individuals were found to have different susceptibility of each 
tooth and each proximal surface. A definite tendency toward a 
more or less specific regional distribution of lesions was found. The 
first molars constitute the bulk of the extracted teeth. The usual 
point of origin of proximal dental caries is the distal surface of a 
second premolar or the mesial surface of a first molar in either arch. 
The subsequent spread of lesions is determined chiefly by the indivi- 
dual susceptibility of each tooth and proximal surface and usually 
follows a characteristic tautologous pattern. The mesial surface of 
the macillary first premolar and the mesial surfaces of the mandibular 
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central and lateral incisors are the last to suecumb. The author did 
not find any relationship between the length of time a tooth has been 
in the oral cavity and its susceptibility to dental caries. 


* * * * * * 


The October 1955 issue of the American Anthropologist carries 
an argicle on Social Anthropology and the Art Museum by George 
T. Mills. To quote the authors’ own summary of the article: 

‘To summarize, social anthropology may help to clarify our edu- 
cational commitments in at least four important respects. First it may 
help us to discover the nature of our audience as it is shaped both 
by the great American way of life and by the general American way of 
life and by the sociocultural conditions previling in a particular com- 
munity. Second, on the basis of this knowledge, it may help us to 
establish these educational aims that we are best qualified to carry 
out, to provide a badly needed rationale for our efforts, and to keep 
this rationale attuned to a rapidly changing world.Third, it will help 
us to examine the exhibition and other museum devices as media of 
expression having their own possibilities and limitations. Fourth, 
if an emphasis on the problem of exhibition seems called for, social 
anthropology may add its own insights to those of aesthetics and art 
history, thereby suggesting new and valuable lines of inquiry. Espe- 
cially as far as the study of values is concerned, it will help us to bring 
some of the central cultural issues of our time before the general public’. 


REVIEW 


VILLAGE INDIA: STUDIES IN THE LITTLE COMMUNITY, 
EDITED BY McKim Marriott. COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF CUL- 
CURES AND CIVILIZATIONS, No. 6, EDITORS, ROBERT REDFIELD 
AND Mitton Singer. THe AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, Memorr No. 83, Jung, 1955. AVAILABLE FOR SALE 
AS A PUBLICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. 
Pp. xx+ 269. Price $4.50. 


In April-May 1954 Professors Robert Redfield and Milton Singer 
organized a seminar in social anthropology, at the Chicago University, 
on “Comparison of Cultures: The Indian Village.”’ The papers of 
which the volume under review is composed are the products of that 
seminar. We are told by the editor, in the preface, that the seminar 
opened with Redfield’s lectures on ways of considering small com- 
munities (originally delivered in 1953 at Uppsala University, Sweeden, 
and now available as a University of Chicago Press publication). 
And then Singer raised two questions : one, how relevant is the appli- 
cability of the holistic method of analysis to the study of Indian 
villages of today ? And, two, how far are such studies of Indian 
villages helpful in understanding problems which concern all of 
India ? 

A perusal of the book reveals to the reader that the various con- 
tributions have a greater affinity to and relevance for the framing 
of a rounded answer to Singer’s questions; and this for obvious 
reasons. Redfield’s ‘viewpoints’ for the study of small communities 
as ‘wholes’ are of so fundamental, and at places subjective, a nature 
that it would be difficult for an investigator to establish a close affinity 
between his, or her data and the ‘viewpoints’, the data having been 
collected without the full knowledge of these (‘viewpoints’) as explicitly 
stated in The Lntile Community. , 

Singer’s questions are such as would be answered by most investi- 
gators on the basis of their data irrespective of the methods and 
concepts used in the collection, classification and comparison of such 
data. (That the answer given would perhaps be considerably con- 
ditioned by such methods and concepts is an important point that 
is elaborated further below.) But, one must point out that Singer’s 
second question is unhappily worded. To quote the editor’s state- 
ment of the question: ‘And if village studies make use of such 
holistic methods of analysis, then what relevance do these studies 
have for understanding problems which concern all of India ? 
(My italics). Allof India? This does not seem to make sense; instead 
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it obliterates all distinction (much beyond the limits that could be 
permitted by an extreme stretching of Redfield’s folk and urban 
concepts) between village, town and city. Unfortunately, perhaps, 
India has an appreciable number of towns and cities. Their impor- 
tance, in their role as dessiminators of new influences, far outstrips 
their number. Happily all the contributors write as if it was rural 
India, and not India, that Prof. Singer had enquired about. 

The eight papers of the book can be assessed as (i) answers to 
Prof. Singer’s questions, and (ii) as descriptive-cum-analytic papers 
on contemporary rural India. 

The first of the papers is Prof. M. N, Srinivas’s ‘““The Social System 
of a Mysore Village.” It is the third longest paper in the collection. 
Srinivas is the only Indian contributor (why ?), and also the only 
one who could not personally attend the seminar. He presents 
a compact picture of the over-all stability of the social system in 
village Rampura. Change is not absent in the village, but it does not 
lead to any consequential schisms or breakdowns. The village is 
an isolable, well defined, vigorous unit; rigidities and flexibilitie , as 
traditional aspects of this particular social system, operate as a check- 
and-balance mechanism. The organization of the society is nearer 
to Morgan’s social than his political type. 

To Singer’s first question Srinivas seems to imply an affirmative 
answer : the holistic approach is applicable to a village like that of 
Rampura, the village being an isolable unit. To the second question, 
posed by Singer, Srinivas gives a very cautious answer : ‘‘Comparisons 
between Rampura and other villages may throw some light on India’s 
rural social systems generally.” (My italics). This guarded state- 
ment acquires significance in the light of some rather sweeping genera- 
lizations and over-stretched comparisons that one comes across in 
some other paper of the volume. What Srinivas says is the maximum 
that can be said. The general editors, Redfield and Singer, write 
in the foreword: ‘Hight villages are described in the following 
pages. There are about half a million villages in India. It would 
be foolish to claim that what we have here is a representative sample 

Just what about each village is peculiar to it or characteristic 
of that region or generally true of India remains to be determined. 

Nevertheless, these light accounts do communicate to the 
reader a grass-roots view that is more nearly representative of India 
today than any single account would be’. Perhaps they do; and 
perhaps they do not. It all depends. 

Going back to Srinivas’s paper, to consider it independent of 
Singer’s questions, one is faced with some questions concerning the 
village Rampura and the author’s methodology. The logic behind 
Srinivas’s distinction between catching fish and selling them, or 
making blankets and selling them is not quite clear. It is not made 
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known to us whether such a rigid distinction is an abstraction out 
ok the reality or the reality as lived and understood by those who 
ive it. 

On p. 14 Srinivas says : “Payments in the form of land and grain 
bring home to everyone in Rampura the interdependence of the 
castes.’’ Could this interdependence be the result of spatial adjac- 
ency and the inconvenience of extra-village contacts and the requi- 
site territorial mobility ? The payments do dramatize interdepen- 
dence as Srinivas says, but what are its origin and cause ? 

On p. 17 Srinivas writes that the permission to any caste 
to take up agriculture as an occupation has saved the caste system 
from breaking down under the pressure of increasing population. 
Is not this occupation-mobility itself to be considered as an indication 
of important changes in the classical pattern of the caste system ? 
Has the caste structure enjoyed structural continuity or has it just 
persisted in its broader outline ? 

On p. 29 we read: “The landowner-tenant relationship occa- 
sionally cuts across caste barriers,...”’ (My italics). Do  land- 
owners and tenants generally (opposed to occasionally) belong to the 
same caste ¢ 

The concluding sentence of the paper refers to the villagers as 
“first-class”? and ‘“‘second-class’’ members. These categories are 
neither well-defined nor seemingly adequate and require elaboration. 

It is obvious from the instances given above that Srinivas’s des- 
cription of the social system of village Rampura would have gained 
in clarity by being more detailed. On the whole, however, it is very 
well done, considering that an essay, and not a book, is the medium 
of expression. Srinivas does succeed in presenting the picture of 
compactness, solidarity and a quantum of orderly change. 

One more point above Srinivas’s essay, and a very important one. 
The author chooses to call his essay “‘the social system of a Mysore 
village.’ We all know the implications of the word system. One 
is naturally reminded of the author’s famous book on religion and 
society among the Coorgs of south India. There is a common interest 
underlying both the productions, that book and this essay—the 
interest of the author in the study of social solidarity and integration 
in a given society. Such an interest is typical of British social anthro- 
pology, of the functionalist era, with which Srinivas has close affinity. 
As in Evans-Pritchard, so in Srinivas field-data are organized around 
Comte’s first law of social statics. This reviewer has the feeling 
that such a predominant interest, as that of Srinivas in the study of 
social solidarity raises an important methodological issue: How far 
is an anthropologist’s picture of a society an act of creation on his 
part, and, therefore, only partially true in the sense that a parti- 
cular facet of the society is in focus and the rest out of it? This 
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makes imperative investigation into the ‘presuppositions’ with 
which an anthropologist operates. (These ‘presuppositions’ may 
be of the nature of philosophic categories; or may be ex- 
plored as indicated by Karl Mannheim in his writings on the sociology 
of knowledge). Alan Beals writes an essay, in this same volume, 
on ‘interplay among factors of change in a Mysore village.’ Would not 
Srinivas write upon social solidarity if sent to Beals’s village ? And 
would not Beals write upon factors of change if sent to Srinivas’s 
village ? 

The second essay by E. Kathleen Gough is on the social structure 
of a Tanjore village. Gough’s essay is a sudden shift from Srinivas’s 
picture of social solidarity within which change looses its sting. 
In this paper the emphasis is upon the changing patterns of social 
interrelationships in all their aspects; it is dynamics that is in focus. 
Dr. Gough says that the village she studied is fast loosing itself in 
a wider world, and will not be any longer a useful isolate for study. 
She makes a plea for a last-minute effort to study ‘“‘the traditional 
structure of villages before this has quite decayed.” 

Gough’s paper has some hasty conclusions in it. The Indian reader 
gets quite a jolt when he reads, on p. 44, “‘...1n more serious cases, 
the penalty of forcing the culprit to drink a pint of cowdung or even 
human dung dissolved in water;...”.. Any body who knows Indian 
social life really intimately knows it well that cowdung has a puri- 
ficatory value from the ritual point of view, and an ounce or two 
of it dissolved in water, or in a solution of milk, curd, butter, and cow 
urine (panchgavya) is administered not to punish but to effect ritual 
purification. Eating of human dung would on the contrary produce ri- 
tial pollution. To equate cowdung with human dung seems very wrong. 
From whatever this reviewer knows about Indian rural life human dung 
is never forced down the mouth of a man as punishment. Euphemis- 
tic expressions like ‘the has taken human dung” are used when a 
person is reported to have made blasphemous utterances. Foreign 
investigators should check their data and verify their conclusions 
before they run to the printing press. 

Dr. Bernard S. Cohn reports on the changing status of the Chamars 
in a village in eastern U.P. There are no flourishes in this essay. 
Cohn gives a detailed account of the social, political and economic 
life of Chamars and their various attempts to acquire a higher status. 
The chief merit of Cohn’s report*is that he has been successful in 
pointing out that caste is not a religious institution; that in raising 
its status, a caste has to wage battles on many fronts, most of them 
secular; that the low castes look up to not only the Brahmanic model 
of conduct but also the secular models provided by Brahmans and 
non-Brahmans alike. (Due to his military duties Cohn’s reports 
are presented in the editor’s summary). 
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The next paper on the interplay among factors of change in a 
Mysore village is by Alan R. Beals. Once again change is in focus, 
and change, as a consequence of external pressures variance in which 
is brought in to explain varying rates of change in the village Nam- 
halli. Beals obviously does not see in Namhalli a self-sufficient unit 
of study, and regards the situation in Namhalli as an anticipation 
of what will happen elsewhere in India as more and more villages 
come under urban influence. As an account of the role of external 
factors in changing patterns of rural life, Beals’s paper is well and 
vigorously done; but once again this reviewer is troubled about the 
partial coverage of the situation. 

Gitel P. Steed’s “notes on an approach to a study of personality 
formation in a Hindu village in Gujarat’, the next paper, lies in a 
field this reviewer does not know much about—personality study. 

Prof. Oscar Lewis’s is a well-known name here, and his essay on 
“peasant culture in India and Mexico: a comparative analysis” 
starts off well, but gives trouble towards the end. He ‘finds Rani 
Khera in Panjab similar to and different from Tepoztlan in Mexico. 
Redfield’s peasant is very much in Lewis’s mind. The major portion 
of the essay is devoted to the comparison of the two villages. The 
reader goes on with it, smoothly although rather sceptical about 
the purpose of such a comparison. But in the end when Lewis draws 
conclusions one is taken aback. Writes Lewis (p. 164): ‘In con- 
clusion, I believe our comparative data from these two villages 
demonstrate the wide range of culture that can exist in peasant 
societies.” So what is the conclusion ? Peasant cultures are similar; 
but the dissimilarities are greater. Is it for such conclusions that 
we send anthropologists at great cost, and great discomfort to them- 
selves, to the field? On p. 169, Kroeber is hurriedly brought in 
to support the author’s conclusion “‘Where the kinship basis is perva- 
sive, as in Rani Khera, we can say that the society is more primitive 
or tribal’. Further below, on the same page, we are told that Tepoz- 
tlan “seems to be more primitive’, its population being more homo- 
geneous and its land system communalistic. So, what is the con- 
clusion ? 

“One conclusion”, writes Lewis (p. 169), ‘“‘to be drawn from these, 
facts is that separate institutions or aspects of culture develop at 
different rates, within limits, in accord with particular historical 
circumstance”. And, therefore, we might add, comparisons like 
those Lewis seeks to make are far fetched and can yield no new con- 
clusions of value beyond commonplace generalizations. Or, they 
lead to statements like ‘““where the kinship basis is pervasive,... 
society is more primitive or tribal,’ which are at best arbitrary and 
tentative. But one of the concluding sentences of the paper clears 
up the confusion created by earlier statements: differences of 
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historical circumstances create “serious difficulties in the construction 
of societal and cultural typologies which are not historically and 
regionally defined.’ This is sound common-sense; and perhaps 
commonsense does sometimes require to be demonstrated, and the 
way Lewis has done it. 

To the questions posed by Singer, Lewis gives the answer that 
although the village he has studied has kinship and other ties extend- 
ing across the village boundaries, yet it has been found to be a mean- 
ingful, and therefore proper, unit of study. Lewis often refers to his 
village as the Indian village, which perhaps means that he regards 
his village as representative of the whole of rural India. He does, 
however, at least once refer to contrasting patterns of village life 
between villages in the north and the south. 

The editor McKim Marriott writes the longest paper (of fifty 
pages) on “‘little communities in an indigenous civilization” based 
on his field work in a north Indian village. Marriott seeks to 
answer the questions posed by Singer, and says that whereas generally 
speaking if one says ‘Yes’ to the first question, then ‘No’ will have 
to be said in answer to the second, “in India we are on middle ground”’. 
He regards an Indian village as a subsystem and a focus of identifica- 
tion within a greater field; not wholly isolable nor wholly submerged 
in a broader social system. He examines the village from the points 
of view of social organization and religion to come to the just 
mentioned conclusion. He finds the key to the understanding of the 
Indian village in the concepts of “primary, or indigenous civilization”’ 
and “‘orthogenesis” put forward by Redfield and Singer in 1954. When 
such a civilization develops, it carries itself forward, subjecting foreign 
materials to syncretism. The old ties are never completely severed; 
it remains, so to say, true to the kindred points of heaven and home. 

Dealing with religion, Marriott somewhat elaborates Srinivas’s 
concept of Sanskritization by supplying the twin concepts of Univer- 
salization and Parochialization (the latter reminds one of Karve’s 
“primitivization’’), which are used to explain the relationship between 
Sanskritic Hinduism and local cults and the outcome of contacts 
between the two. 

Marriott’s essay is very suggestive and therefore, satisfying. It 
presents a more rounded picture of village life than is done by most 
of the other essays. 

The concluding essay by Mandelbaum deals with the Kota, their 
world and the world view. As an account of the Kota it is upto 
the mark, though very brief. As a guide to what to study in deter- 
mining a people’s world view it is useful. But when-Mandelbaum 
starts making comparisons between the Kota and others, one once 
again feels sceptical about the utility of such comparisons on the 
basis of such limited data and spread over such vast areas. 
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A collection of papers is bound to harass the reviewer as he can- 
not easily arrive at a total assessment of the whole collection. And 
comparisons can become unintentionally invidious. The present 
volume is, on the whole, a laudable effort and a tribute to the various 
contributors’ desire to understand the patterns of an alien culture. 
But, as an Indian, this reviewer feels that many of the essays 
somehow seem to miss the heart beats of Indian rural life. Indian 
investigators are poor and cannot afford field trips of the duration 
foreign scholars can. If they could one feels that they would produce 
work of a different type. Not that the present volume is not useful 
and excellent in its own special way. 

T. N. Madan 


WITHOUT THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE SWORD By 
JEAN STOETZEL, HEINEMANN UNnsco, 1955, P. 311, Price 16/-. 


The title of the book has the suggestion of its being an antithesis 
to Ruth Bendict’s ‘Chrysanthemum and the Sword’. It is none of 
that kind. It only aims to denote that the study pertains to the 
Japan that has lost its proud symbols. But this assumption does 
not seem to be very correct. For, the sword representing the martial 
disposition could not be considered as altogether lost, as rearmament 
had been already a fact when this study commenced. Nor was the 
Chrysanthemum which Bendict took as a symbol of the Japanese 
aesthetic culture, lost indeed. Even if it is to be taken as a symbol 
of the Imperial house as the author does, it should not be forgotten 
that the emperor continues to be the symbolic head of the state. 

The title apart, the aim of the study is to assess the attitudes of 
Japanese youth—what their attitude is toward their own national 
institutions; whether they are accepting liberal and democratic ideas; 
what they think of the foreigners in general and some countries in 
particular; whether they will accept disarmament imposed by others 
or harbour a sense of revenge (though this question is irrelavent when 
rearmament has already started). Prof. Stoetzel, a French sociolo- 
gist, has been specially commissioned by the Unesco to organise the 
investigations with the cooperation of a Dutch specialist on Japanese 
civilization by name Vos, who advised the former on cultural points, 
and also helped in interpreting and translating several documents. 
The investigations commenced at the end of 1951 and lasted for a 
few months. 

As a representative of the Unesco mission, Prof. Stoetzel had 
abundant cooperation from the public bodies, universities and 
research associations. The documents that have been made available 
to him are a legion. He undertook a special trip to the University 
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of Michigan to study the ‘run of files’ at the Centre of Japanese Studies. 
At his own instance the following investigations were conducted: 
The National Public Opinion Research Institute administered a 
questionnaire prepared under his supervision to 2671 subjects (39% 
urban and 61% rural). The Japanese association of cultural science 
‘which supplied the funds, selected the staff and guided the decisions 
made an exhaustive study of the attitudes of the youth in five selected 
centres. This included projective tests administed to 63 subjects 
by Sofue. Allport-Gillespie test was applied to students at Kyoto 
and Sopporo. Vos who reached Japan earlier than Stoetzel con- 
ducted ‘a restricted and not very systematic enquiry’ among 130 
subjects at Tokyo (p. 25). 194 autobiographies were secured from 
the students. Personal and group discussions were carried out with 
some young men and women though sometimes under police observa- 
tion (p. 31). ; 

The list of jobs that the author could not carry out is also imposing. 
An investigation into the moral ideas of the youth planned by Prof. 
Koyama, had to be given up. The Japanese bibliography on youth 
questions prepared by Prof. Usui could not be made use of. The 
autobiographies collected from 194 subjects could not be analysed 
and only excerpts from a few are given in the volume. And the three- 
stage investigations to be carried out in the five selected centres had 
been reduced to a two-stage enquiry and the idea of collecting ‘auto- 
biographics of future’ from these subjects was altogether given up. 
The author explains these omissions as owing to difficulties of coordi- 
nation. 

The reader will not so much regret the difficulties that forced 
the author to give up certain parts of the investigation as the lack 
of coordination within the work that is carried out. The author 
initiated several studies simultaneously so that he could cross-check 
the results. In addition, the author makes use of several investigations 
carried out by other agencies in the previous years. But the reader 
is not always aquainted with the processes and results of cross-check- 
ing on each item of enquiry. Only when it suits the author, he seeks 
to check information gathered from one source against the other. 
In regard to certain aspects he gives only information from one of 
the earlier enquiry reports, and in regard to certain others he reaches 
conclusions on the basis of his own minor enquiries even if it covers 
63 subjects as in Sofue’s projective tests or 130 subjects as in Vos’ 
enquiry. Sometimes the information at his disposal is contradictory, 
but he sets it down in separate tables without trying to explain the 
contradiction. 

_ It would have been far better if the author has strictly delimited 
his task and given the results of his own enquiry. No one would 
have found fault with him if he has not filled the first hundred pages 
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with ill-digested documentation about the cultural background of 
Japan, bandying time-old stereotypes about the subjection of women, 
regimentation of society, hierarchical pattern of family ete. 

He points to the lack of romantic love because of which the 
Japanese woman is not treated as a ‘person’ (p. 52). Discussing the 
recent laws, he almost appears to share the surprise of the society 
at some of the provisions : ‘Novel indeed is the tendency of law to 
consider that the husband has the same obligations of fidelity as the 
wife’. (p. 96). But as far back as 1927 the President of the Supreme 
Court of Japan gave a ruling that no action lay against a woman 
for infidelity as long as there could be no action against a man for 
similar offence. M. D. Kennedy in his book ‘Changing Fabric of 
Japan’ refers to the keen and approving interest the Emperor has 
shown in this case. The author is not unaware of Embree’s ‘Japanese 
Village’ published in 1936, in which there are vivid glimses of Japanese 
women, their comfortable place in a peasant family, of the women’s 
organization at every village which assisted in the war effort and 
which directly dealt with the officials. His work also gives the des- 
cription of a custom whereby the bride and the groom see each other 
before marriage, each having the option to disapprove the match, 
which goes against the account given in the volume under review. 

The ‘pattern’ approach has gone deep into the analysis of other 
institutions. The rigid hierarchical pattern of the family is said to 
be manifesting itself in economic as well as political spheres of life. 
While on page 54 the author writes that the time is past when a 
business was regarded as an exclusively family affair, he postulates 
on the next page the enduring, consanguineous basis of Japanese 
capitalism. He also describes the Oyabun-Kobun (quasi father-son) 
relations subsisting between the older workmen and the appretices. 
Prof. Stoetzel ought to have read Emile Zola’s ‘Germinal’ and should 
be knowing what relations have existed between foremen and new 
recruits among the coal miners of France in the last century. 

Even in dealing with the specific answers given by Japanese 
youth to several questionnaires, the author seems to carry his own 
preconceptions. It is revealed that 88°, of the subjects interrogated 
by Vos and over 95%, of those tested by Sofue are in favour of equality 
of sexes (p. 174). But the author sees something spurious in these 
answers for reasons not stated, and firmly concludes: ‘But as the 
question becomes more practical and its implications more personal, 
it gives rise to astonishment, indecision and finally withdrawal’. 
(p. 177). But the responses set forth in the table on the same page 
do not warrant such a statement. A very direct question is asked 
as to whether the husband or the wife should wield more influence in 
family affairs. 66° of the men and 75% of the women have replied 
that husband and wife should have equal status. Besides 13% of 
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the men and 16% of the women said that they prefer to leave the 
place of priority to their spouses. 

The preferred age of marriage is 27 for men and 24 for women. 
Arranged marriages are preferred only by a small fraction of the 
youth. (p. 184). As against these findings he sets Bendict’s view 
that only to a small extent the Japanese associate love with marriage. 
He subscribes to the criticism of Bendict in this respect that her 
sample consisted only of higher classes, but gets involved in a con- 
tradiction when he adduces the responses of Kyoto and Sopporo 
students to a question on trial marriage which leads him to conclude. 
‘In Japan sexual freedom appears to be greater in the upper classes’. 
(p. 184). 

The absence of romantic complex is further laboured on the basis 
of findings in a projective test. The concerned plate is given in the 
volume. There is a woman in the room and a man is standing at 
the door. As this reviewer sees it, there is something definitely sad 
and sinister in the man’s looks. It could be no fault of the Japanese 
subjects if they could not see romance in the picture but only read 
the idea of rape in it. Is the projective test a final word ? Margaret 
Mead who ought to know these techniques emphasises that projective 
tests do not reveal anything more than what skilled interviews can 
and often the time expended on them is stupendeous (study of 
culture at a distance p. 9). This view needs to be seriously con- 
sidered. 

The attitudes of the youth towards war and peace present an 
ambigious picture. The author’s own handling of the material and 
the comments of the individual investigators have only added to 
the confusion. The majority of the youth think that war is the 
worst calamity that can happen to them. (p. 129). About 90% 
of the students are against military service and women are said to 
be particularly so. (p. 131). Commenting on these results Sofue 
makes an interesting observation: ‘If propoganda in favour of re- 
armament is strongly concentrated on these women it is not difficult 
to imagine they will be converted’. (p. 133). The author alone should 
judge the value of this statement. It gives rise to a doubt whether 
the object of this study is to assess the existing attitudes or the possi- 
bilities of propoganda. While the responses given on page 134 are 
to the effect that 72% of the men and 58% of the women at Kyoto 
think that war is avoidable, we read on the next page: ‘However 
the majority—which is very large at Kyoto—expect another war 
within a relatively brief period’. 

_ The bias that can be put into a question and the suggestion that 
it can carry have to be carefully evaluated in any scheme of scientific 
research. How bias can be shoved into the possible responses is 
evident in the following question posed in an investigation conducted 
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by the ‘Asahi Shimbun.’: ‘Do you think that it is best to keep out 
of war at all costs even if it means Japan would become communist’. 
(p. 137). 10% give affirmative answer and 57% give negative reply. 
On the basis of this the author asserts: “The fact is that Japan 
has chosen her side’. (p. 138). Of course he does not state which 
side it is. But does the author realise that by coupling a question 
with the suggestion of invasion and subjection a negative reply can 
be elicited against any proposition? If the obvious conclusion of 
these findings is that Japan has chosen the anti-communist side, the 
author should have looked for a positve answer too. At another 
place he sets down with objective detachment certain views which 
go against America: ‘Many Japanese warn us that when the public 
grasps the real contents of that treaty (Peace Treaty) the cordiality 
of their relations with Americans may diminish’. (128). 

Some questions in the enquiry are not easily understandable and 
the response they elicit cannot be much reliable or valid. The 
Japanese youth show great admiration for other countries. To a 
question as to which country they consider as having a lead over 
Japan, 81% have named U.S.A. 18% England, 7% France, 6% 
Germany, 5% Russia, 2° Switzerland and 1.5% Denmark. (p. 133). 
All the replies on foreign subjects are of course based on vague know- 
ledge. But there should be a limit to the taxing of this vague know- 
ledge. The closely ensuing question posits a list of items in which 
the other countries could have been considered superior. Some of 
the items and the frequency of responses are: (a) Science, medicine 
etc. 34%, (b) Industry and technology 24%, (c) social system, demo- 
cracy, equal rights of sexes 3%, (d) Philosophical and social doctrines, 
respect for human rights 4%, (e) Breeding, education, morality etc. 
5%, (f) Strength of character 1%, (g) Inventions and Discoveries 1% 
(p. 114). It requires great logistic skill to differentiate between items 
‘a’ and ‘g’, between ‘c’ and ‘d’ and between ‘e’ and ‘/’. 

The matter is pursued further and the subjects are asked which 
nationality they would prefer if they have not been born Japanese. 
One of the puerile replies is that of a Japanese woman who names 
America, the reasons stated being that the Americans are physically 
attractive (p. 120). It is not clear what weight the readers have 
to give to these responses. Another classification of hair-splitting 
suttlity is observed in a question concerning the economic anxieity. 
The responses are divided into four superfine categories, to wit, eco- 
nomic problems, economic security, freedom from material wants 
and becoming rich. (p. 141). 

Towards the end of the book, there comes the personality study 
admittedly as a by-product of the general investigations. Here 
the Japanese youth is represented as a variegated picture. Con- 
sidering the ambition and optimism of the youth, the author writes: 
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‘Self-confidence is high; an inferiority complex is exceptional’. (p. 209). 
Further analysing several related factors he takes stock of the posi- 
tion: “The table shows that on balance there is a tendency towards 
optimism.’ (p. 212). But then the author switches over to the subjects 
of passivism and pecimism, and finds in the youth an inclination to 
see the tragic side of life. (p. 218). To a question that requires the 
subjects to foresee the causes of their deaths, the overwhelming 
majority mention illness and old age and a small fraction mention 
accident and suicide. But the author loses no opportunity to magnify 
the responses of the latter group: ‘Imagining the macabre and the 
tragic is a systom of deep-seated insecurity’ (220). How it is possible 
not to imagine the tragic when the subject of discussion is death ? 
On the basis of these seeming contradictions in their responses and 
also their ambiguous attitude towards participation in political life, 
the author postulates the hypothesis of immature personality of 
Japanese youth (p. 233). Here the author himself may be referred 
back to what he has written on page 68: ‘One frequently gets the 
impression that Japanese culture, like western culture, has become 
too complex, and for this reason psycho-social maturity comes late...’. 
But it must be said to the credit of the author that towards the fag 
end of the book he wakes up tothefact that ambiguous social situation 
creates ambiguous attitudes among the members. The crucial issue 
that Japan is facing today is described to the author by several 
school masters who pointed out: ‘After preaching military virtues 
and obedience to the Imperial house and then being obliged to become 
converts to democracy and pacifism, they must now speak in favour 
of rearmament...... They have twice lost face’. (p. 235). 

The author speaks of the shortcomings of the ethnographic 
approach and says that his aim is to present ‘quantitative evalua- 
tions of social psychology’. No one denies him the opportunity to 
supplement the ethnographic records with systematic ‘quantification’. 
But this volume has turned out to be a hotch-potch based on un- 
assimilated documents and ill-planned investigations. The author 
himself makes no bones about admitting it. Regarding the documents 
that are made use of he writes: ‘Though it was out of question 
to trace and sift them all we have at least sought to profit by what 
was close at hand. He continues: “There was no question but 
that an additional three months in Japan...... would at least have 
made it possible to clear up a fair number of uncertanities still sub- 
sisting’. (p. 25). The author ought to have discreetly drawn the 
limits to his work considering the time at his disposal. 


N.S. Reddy 
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LEADERSHIP AND GROUPS IN A SOUTH INDIAN VILLAGE 
PROGRAMME EvoLUTION ORGANISATION, PLANNING ComMISSION, 
GOVERNMENT OF InDIA Press, New Deru, June 1955, PRricu? 


In the context of Community Development Projects the need 
for base-line village studies can hardly be overemphasised. Either 
for popularising new technical implements or for introducing a new 
principle of collective work, the Project personnel should have a 
basic understanding of the existing social forces in the rural com- 
munities. The Programme Evaluation Directorate of the Planning 
Commission have initiated a few village studies aimed at analysing 
the pattern of group formations and leadership in the villages. Two 
years ago they have published Prof. Oscar Lewis’ Group Dynamics 
in a North Indian village. For purposes of comparison they have 
rightly chosen to study another village in South India and deputed 
one of Prof. Lewis’s associates to conduct the investigations with 
the cooperation of a local project officer. The report under review 
is the result of this study carried out in a village in Mysore State 
which has been given the psuedonym, Haripura. 

But this work defeats its own purpose through wrong selection 
of field. By no standards perhaps the choice of this village can be 
justified. There is no lack of awareness of the criteria that should 
be considered in making the choice. For it is clearly stated : “Average 
size, caste and occupational composition of the population, land 
holding and the possibility of establishing suitable rapport were the 
factors taken into consideration’. (p. 8). But in the end a village 
has been chosen in which out of 135 households, 126 belong to a 
single caste of vokkaliga (cultivators). Among the rest, five belong 
to the Kumbara (potters) and four to the Vodda (stone workers). 
The defect is admitted in the report itself: ‘This simple caste struc- 
ture of the village makes it somewhat typical because the village 
does not have the cross-section of castes found in most of the medium- 
size villages in this area’. (p. 8). Probably ‘typical’ is wrong print 
for ‘atypical’. But almost forgetting this fact certain untenable 
statements are made here and there. In the preface, there is a facile 
comparison between the villages of the north and the south: ‘The 
caste factor which dominates the North Indian village was almost 
completely absent in Haripura (p. 3). It is misleading in so far as it 
suggests that caste is of no consideration in South Indian villages. 

Even at other places in the report it becomes necessary to exercise 
some caution in accepting any statement of generality. For instance, 
the statement that in common with several areas in south, Haripura 
has a comparatively peaceful life (p. 3) does not easily pass muster. 
Gross error has crept into some observations such as the following : 
‘The services of barbers, washerman, and others are performed by 
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Harijans of neighbouring village’ (p. 15). If this were true there is 
no problem of untouchability. Likewise the contrasting reference 
to the rights of the widows in south who, unlike their counterparts 
in the north, are alleged to have the right to sell away the properties 
without showing any deference to the wishes and needs of the agnate 
kin of the deceased husbands reveals ignorance of the legal system. 
There seems to be little appreciation of the fact that background 
knowledge of the problem to be studied and of the area where the 
investigations are to be conducted is the prerequisite for launching 
upon microcosmic studies. 

The main theme of the report is the analysis of factions in the 
village. When the object of study is the structure of leadership, 
the analysis of factions is very relevant. Of course in any village 
certain families are more initimate among themselves than certain 
others. On the basis of the likes and dislikes certain group forma- 
tions may be discernible. The main characteristic of such groups 
is that the social interaction, the mutual give and take, is greater 
within each group than between one and the other. The relations 
between the groups may be differentiated by several degrees of affinity 
or aversion. But that by itself may not imply lack of common parti- 
cipation in the several spheres of community life. By the same 
token they may form parts of an interrelated pattern leading to a 
determinate power structure. Such groups of course cannot be 
called factions. There are other villages in which two. dominant 
groups may be hostile to each other. In such cases they do constitute 
factions. In so far as they are dominant the other groups, leaving 
a few exceptions, are bound to get submerged in the factional align- 
ments, leading to a cleavage in the community life of the village. 
When such a thing happens the village aquires a dichotomous pattern. 
Very rarely the hostilities may lead to trichotomy. There are villages 
of yet another type where actual hostilities may be confined to a 
few less influential groups, leaving the rest of the village unaffected. 
Such villages cannot be described as factious, as the rival groups 
figure only in the periphery of the community life. Even if the rest 
of the community is divided into groups of personal loyalities, they 
cannot be termed as factions as long as they do not imply negative 
and hostile relations. On the other hand they may form parts of a 
single community structure and even give rise to common leadership. 

Of which type is the village under study? The question is very 
difficult to answer in view of the unhappy use of the word faction 
in relation to each and every group. The report says there are six 
factions within the dominant caste of vokkaligas. (The other two 
minor castes of course do not count in the power structure). They 
are K.A., K.B., M.A., M.B., S and H. Ag for the interrelations, 
K.A. is hostile to M.A.; K.A. is hostile to K.B.; M.A. is hostile to 
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M.B.; and following the principle that an enemy’s enemy is a friend, 
there is some friendship between K.A. and M.B. as also between 
M.A. and K.B. The group S is friendly towards one and all, receiving 
first and second preference from most of the other groups. The 
group H is somewhat isolated and is not involved in any active 
hostility. It is a pity that the word faction is used in reference to 
all the groups alike. Obviously it has been used after the fashion 
of Prof. Lewis, but whoever may do it, it is difficult to justify. Accord- 
ing to the Oxford dictionary, a faction means a ‘self-interested, tur- 
bulent or unscrupulous party’. If this meaning is accepted it is 
difficult to apply the word to the groups which bear only friendship 
towards others or which are not involved in active hostilities. By 
describing all these groups as factions, the investigator almost seeks 
to present the village as divided into six subcommunities. 

Very painstaking efforts are made to present a quantitative eva- 
luation of the differential participation of the ‘factions’ in several 
spheres of life such as social ceremonies, economic transactions, 
exchange of labour etc. But the results of the analysis do not often 
support the assumptions. The economic transactions, which include 
lending and borrowing of money, renting, sale and mortgage of land 
have been analysed to show their factionwise frequency. The number 
of transactions taking place within the factions are 302; between 
the factions that exchange first preference 127; between the second 
preference factions 150; between the third preference factions 33; 
between the fourth preference factions 22; and between hostile fac- 
tions 30 (p. 96). The several contradictions in this quantitative 
series are apparent: the second preference groups have greater 
number of transactions than the first preference groups and the 
hostile factions have in between them greater number of transactions 
than the fourth preference groups. Considering the transactions, 
factionwise it is given that S has 16 transactions within the group 
and 32 transactions with M.A. Then out of 88 cases of mutual 
exchange of labour in farm work, 6 cases are said to have taken place 
between hostile factions. It shows that the hostile factions are not 
indeed so hostile. 

After having termed every group as a faction, the investigator 
has not bothered about the integrative interrelations between them. 
Towards the end of the report, however, the oblique glimpses of the 
author, offer a picture of a dual pattern of factional alignments : 
‘Yet as is brought out in this study, the village is divided into two 
hostile groups and the development work under the pilot project 
met with only limited success’ (p. 137). The reader’s grievance 
will be that it is never clearly shown by the investigator, as he claims, 
how and out of what pattern of interrelations between the nemerous 
factions this dichotony evolves, 
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The same diffuse picture permeates the analysis of leadership. 
It is stated that the village has 14 primary leaders, 11 secondary 
leaders and 10 tertiary leaders. But no attempt is made to trace 
the interrelations between them, and it is not shown which of the 
secondary leaders centre round which of the primary leaders and 
which tertiary leaders are affiliated to which secondary leaders. Of 
course, time and again it is stated that the pattern of leadership 
in the village is very diffuse. Still it is doubtful whether there could 
be as many as 35 leaders in a village which has only six factions. 
The report does mention that out of the 14 primary leaders six are 
more prominent (p. 117). Then it prompts the question as to what 
the relation is between the more important and the less important 
of the primary leaders. At one stage it is admitted that two persons, 
Patil and Nadugowda, are respected by one and all in the village 
(p. 84). There is need to reconcile the admitted supremacy of the 
two leaders and the projected diffuseness of leadership. One wonders 
whether the investigator is not too keen to discover more factions 
than do really exist. This very doubt is expressed, curiously enough 
in the preface which must have been written by an officer of the 
department other than the investigator. “The rigidity of groups 
(in this village) is however of a very slight character, and one may 
occassionally wonder whether the factions and groups which are 
studied in some at least of our villages, especially South Indian villages, 
are not more of a matter of sociological discription than a practical 
reality. (p. 4). 

A correlation is sought to be established between kin groups and 
factions. There are two kinds of kin groups, the Kula and the Pirka. 
The Kula is explained as being equivalent to the gotra of North 
India, with members who consider themselves to be descendents of 
a common ancestor and the Pirka is said to consist of persons who 
trace their descent to a single known ancestor (p. 22). Coming to 
enumeration, six Kulas and ten Pirkas are mentioned. It is evident 
that the Kula and Pirka are sometimes coexistensive though it not 
explicitly admitted. Further, it is stated in a foot note that there 
are actually three more Kulas comprising five families which are not 
considered for this analysis (p. 28). The reasons for their exclusion 
are not specified. 

About the relation between factions and kin groups there is a 
categorial statement : ‘Kinship is the primary determinant, as factions 
are primarily units based on agnate kinship’. The same argument 
is further continued: “The descendants of the great grand father 
are generally in the same faction (p. 29). But it is a pity that the 
investigator reverses his position on the same page: ‘Interpersonal 
and intergroup relationship particularly those culminating in major 
disputes...often produce significant modification in this pattern...and 
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families of the same Pirka or great grand father unit are divided into 
different factions’. As the history of factions shows, the Megalhatti 
Kula has got divided into M.A. and M.B. and the Kelgahatti Kula 
into K.A. and K.B. It is also shown that the group H, which is 
now coextensive with a kin group, has been formerly split among two 
factions. On the basis of such facts it is difficult to establish that 
the factions are based on agnate kin groups. 

In his zeal to establish a hypothesis the investigator makes an 
artificial distinction between agnate and affinal bonds. The facts 
show that out of 68 marriages that took place within the village all 
but three have been contracted between friently ‘factions’. It is 
open to doubt whether martial alliances caused friendship or friend- 
ship caused martial alliances. Almost indicative of the process, the 
report reveals that in the three cases of marriages between hostile 
factions, the families concerned have subsequently changed their 
factional allegience. Further there are also instances where certain 
families have got involved in a direct conflict between the agnate and 
affinal kinship bonds. The resultant behaviour of the families may 
be discerned from the following passage: ‘In four out of the five 
cases the families concerned remained neutral; but showed apparent 
inclination for the faction members i.e., blood relations in panchayat 
meetings. But in their heart of hearts, they were in favour of their 
relations through marriage which could be seen from the fact that 
they were helping them with loans and were influencing others from 
the neighbouring villages to help them’. (p. 79). Here is a sociological 
process which the investigator should have done well to pursue. 
In compartmentalising the categories of kinship bonds, the investi- 
gator tends to make the factions appear as he desires them to be, 
but not as groups with genuine personal affiliations. By drawing 
this artificial distinction, it has been made difficult for the report 
even to pass as an objective study of the strength of kinship ties in 
the village community. It would have been much more helpful 
if the investigator has been content to make an accurate statement 
of facts instead of repeatedly trying to postulate contradictory genera- 
lisations. 

There are certain palpable defects in analysis. For instance, the 
factionwise distribution of the Megalhatti kin group is given in a 
table on page 34 The majority of families within this unit are divided 
between M.A. and M.B. factions. Not a single family is shown as 
neutral, and on the other hand, three families are shown as belonging 
to K.A. faction. On page 49 however it is mentioned that there 
are five neutral families within this kin group. Even if in the former 
case the word K.A. has been wrongly printed for the neutral category, 
the figures three and five do not tally with each other. Likewise 
in respect of Kelgahatti kin group four members are given as neutral 
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in figure 2 and later on it is mentioned that nine belong to the neutral 
category of Kab. It would have been interesting to follow the 
behaviour pattern of the neutral members. But not a word is men- 
tioned of it. 

Out of 253 cases of money lending, 205 cases have been chosen 
for analysis (p. 63). But the figures of their distribution do not 
tally with the total figure. 86 are said to be within the faction mem- 
bers, 46 among first preference groups, 55 among second preference 
groups, 10 among third preference groups and 10 among hostile groups. 
(The total goes up to 207). 

An elaborate socio-economic scale has been worked out wherein 
the diverse criteria have been given different weightages. The 
unirrigated land has been accorded more points than the irrigated 
land (p. 141). Even conceding that the columns in the table have 
been interchanged by the printer’s devil, it is difficult to accept certain 
equations. For instance a family aquires the same number of points 
either for owning 8 to 12 acres of irrigated land or for having been 
able to lend Rs. 2,100/-. This does not fit in with the land values 
given on an earlier page. 

Likewise the correlation that is sought to be worked out between 
the size of the family and leadership without simultaneously con- 
sidering other relevant factors is not convincing. 

In fine, the painful efforts of the investigator to collect and analyse 
multifarious data deserve a tribute. But, either through lack of 
sufficient time at his disposal or some other organisational defect, 
he could not marshall the material into a vivid and comprehensive 
account. Above all, through adopting a faulty conceptual tool, 
the ‘faction’, the investigator could not tell the integrative processes 
from the disintergrative factors. This report is a poor guide to the 
pattern of leadership and power alignments in the rural community. 
In any case, the Programme Evaluation Directorate deserves our 
congratulations for initiating such studies which would bring about 
correct perspective in rural research and evaluation and help develop 
methodological tools. 


N.M. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY IN INDIA sy K. M. Kapapia, B.A., 
PH.D. PUBLISHED BY GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVER- 
sity) Prassy.Pp. 286, RsowlSt 


The book gives a comprehensive survey of the different institu- 
tions of marriage and family prevalent in India and the outlook on 
life which has characterized them, In giving an account of Hindu 
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marriage and attitude towards life, the author has traced the develop- 
ment of social customs and tradition from the Sanskritic and other 
sources, and his statements have been duly supported by a reference 
to the materials used by him. His treatment of the Muslim tradi- 
tions has, likewise, been given from the materials available from 
the Quran and works by other scholars on the subject. Since the 
book intends, as is suggested by the title, to give an account of Indian 
people as a whole, regarding their marriage and social structure, the 
author has rightly combined his study of Hindu and Muslim customs 
and practices with that of the different tribal people in different parts 
of the country. 

The point that strikes the reader; from such an investigation into 
different social institutions is, the great heterogeneity of various 
trends of thought and practices, prevalent in tribal and other areas 
of the country. Many of the customs of the tribal people, which 
have their sanction in local tradition, are quite distinct from the 
basic scriptural injunctions of the Hindus, Buddhists, Jains and 
Muslims. They show the great force of the lokachara, traditional 
values, as against that of the sastrachara, practices sanctioned by 
the scriptures. A comparative study of these reveals the great elasti- 
city of Indian temperament as a whole. On one hand, are the man- 
dates of the Vedas, Brahmanas, and the Smrtis, the Quran and the 
Hadith; on the other hand, is the natural and spontaneous growth 
of human relations and customs amongst the various tribes, much 
less, if at all, influenced by them. 

The author has given an account of the different forms of marriage 
along with the inter-caste (anuloma) marriage amongst the Hindus, 
the general restrictions of the caste, and its stabilizing influence on 
society along with its disadvantages. He has also referred to some 
recent tendencies in modern societies and the reforms introduced 
by some of the greatest social reformers of the nineteenth century. 
He has dsecribed in brief, socio-religious change. in which preachers 
and saints from lower castes played an important role. His analysis 
of the changing situation in the country brings before the reader, a 
general picture of the Indian society through different periods of 
time. It shows clearly how the Hindu mind rose above all res- 
trictions of customs and age-long beliefs, and responded in a lively 
manner to newer situations and ideas. It is of great interest to note 
how Indian thought and culture showed an inexhaustible source of 
vitality and energy in absorbing different currents of life, and con- 
tinued to grow in complexity and variety. The Indian ocean, into 
which have mingled so many streams and rivulets from different 
sources, has increased in volume and richness, showing, of course, 
in varied waves and curves the upheavels that have come and gone. 
The author’s investigation from this point of view, apart from its 
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other uses and importance, is a very welcome one, showing, as it 
does, the integration, or co-existence, as the case may be, of different 
ideals of Indian society in different parts of the country. 

Since the programme of this work is confined to family and marri- 
age, Buddhist and Jain customs, perhaps, could not be taken into 
consideration, since these two religious desciplines are chiefly confined 
to monastic life. Nevertheless, since both these religions have many 
householders as the adherents, they have their own customs of sociai 
life. In the Hindu society itself, again, we have the Vaishnava and 
the Saiva sects, which do not come under the Smartia (Smrti injunc- 
tions) scheme of life and do not observe any caste distinctions. All 
these represent non-Brahminical forms of society. 

Restrictions in Hindu marriage due to the gotra and particular 
family relations, have been considered by the author with ample 
references to the relevant texts. Status of women and their rights 
of property in patriarchal and matriarchal society and according 
to Hindu and Muslim law, have been discussed by the author; he has 
also referred to the provisions of divorce in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
(in about 3rd century B.C.) in connection with the Hindu Code Bill. 
If the phrase ‘paraspara-dvesin moksah’ could be interpreted as 
providing for dissolution of marriage, owing to mutual incompata- 
bility of the parties concerned (as has been done by some scholars), 
this would appear to be much more liberal than the present Bill. 
The Saivas, also have recognised divorce. 

Since the Hindu and Muslim patterns of society have been taken 
up together side by side in the book, a comparison of the develop- 
ment of the Smrti injunctions with that of the Hadith might also 
be undertaken, because of the similarity in the process of their deve- 
lopment. But, perhaps all such inquires could not possibly be in- 
cluded owing to the limitations of space and other restrictions. 

The author has himself admitted that he had to limit the scope 
of the present work, which otherwise could have spread over a greater 
number of pages. But even as the work now stands, the writer has 
certainly succeeded in giving a fairly comprehensive and very infos- 
mative account of many of the important social problems and customs 
prevalent in India, in different periods of its cultural history, and 
has roused considerable interest in the subject. 

(Mrs.) Surama Dasgupta 


TIBET AND TIBETANS sy Tsune-Lizn SHEN AND SHeEn-Cur Liv, 
Forrworp By Grorce F. Tayyor. Canirornta, STANDORD 
UNIveRSITY Press, 1953. Pp. x+199; 2 MAPS AND 67 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, Price $ 5.00. 


Not to speak of other countries and other people, even the Indian 
anthropologists know hardly anything at all about Tibet and Tibétans. 
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Tibet has been inaccessible and Tibetans have remained shrouded 
im an exotic mystery the like of which one generally wants to per- 
petuate than to unravel. Hilton’s Shangri-La, of the Lost Horizon, 
is perhaps the expression of a universal human craving. 

In such circumstances of mystery and ignorance, the book under 
review, written by two Chinese scholars, Shen and Liu, who lived in 
Tibet for several years upto 1947 as the representatives, at Lhasa, 
of the Chinese Government, throws almost a floodlight on Tibet. Liu 
stayed on in Tibet till 1949, after Shen had left the country. He is 
responsible for the information on the latest political developments 
in Tibet. 

The two opening chapters outline the spatio-temporal background 
of the people of Tiket, creating a vivid impression in the reader’s mind 
about Tibet, its topography and history. Then follow four more 
chapters, informative and absorbingly written, on the religion of 
Tibetans (a mixture of the native Bon-Po and Buddhism), their politi- 
cal organization (a government of the God, by the God and for the God), 
the educational system of the lamas and the life of lamas at their 
lamaseries, and some glimpses into the life-cycle and the yearly routine 
of the nobility of Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. 

The book is not a social history of the whole of Tibet, mor does 
it completely cover the way of life of all classes of the metropolitan 
Lhasa society. Nonetheless it has its merits as an informative study 
of the Lhasa nobility, and therefore its value. It makes rewarding 
reading. The fact that the author Dr. Shen (educated at Harvard 
University and at the Sorbonne) and his secretary and co-author 
Mr. Liu are not anthropologists, but only highly interested and informed 
scholars must be pointed out. It goes to their credit that their work 
will be found useful by anthropologists and all future explorers of and 
writers on Tibet and its gentle people. Indeed what strikes one is 
not only the effectiveness of the smooth flow of the narrative and the 
attractively simple language, but also the degree of objectivity achieved 
by the authors. Here and there one comes across a mild judgement 
or two, but on the whole one is least conscious of the authors’ own 
cultural values and political views. For those not trained as anthro- 
pologists this is an achievement deserving praise. 

Sixty seven photographs, two maps, an appendix giving the text 
of the 1951 Treaty between Peking and Lhasa, a selected bibliography 
and an index add to the value of the book. 

The authors will have by now earned the gratitude of many readers 
—scientists, politicians, laymen and all—for having dispelled many 
of the commonly cherished notions about Tibet and Tibetans! 


T. N. Madan 
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